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What is The 'Romantic? That is a question 
to which one hears divers curious answers. 

According to the London 'Evening Stand¬ 
ard, it is the official magazine of the “Fogey 
Cult”: an expression which conjures a rather 
rum picture—a sort of antithetical counter¬ 
part to the Vestal Virgins, perhaps? The Tele¬ 
graph refers to it as “an exceptionally pre¬ 
cious publication illustrated with silhouettes 
of ladies with parasols.” Well, really. We do 
not have that many parasols. 

Precious, prim, and even prissy have 
figured among the adjectives embedded in 
comments, both public and private, upon this 
literary fledgling; and your editress cannot 
affect to be overly displeased with them. The 
world requires a little of that just now, and 
anything which is not called prim by modern 
types is, in all likelihood, quite unpleasant. 

Mr. Auberon Waugh describes The 'Rom - 
antic as “a splendidly dotty publication, 
full of good sense and entertainment. ” Dot¬ 
ty? Are we really? Well, perhaps just a bit. 
Mr. Hubert Gregg, one of the last of the 
gentlemanly old school of B.B.C. announcers, 
is yet more fulsome. On his delightful week¬ 
ly entertainment on the Light Programme (or 
whatever they call it these days), he referred 
to The e Romantic as “the most charming 
publication I ever remember seeing/' 1 

On the other hand, a television commen¬ 
tator recently called it “a flight from reali¬ 
ty”—though what so unphilosophical a crea¬ 
ture as a television commentator means when 
he uses the word “reality”. Providence alone 
knows—and a certain well-known novelist 
simply refused to believe that the whole 
thing was not an enormous practical joke. 
She has not been the only one to take this 
attitude, and it seems almost anticlimactic to 
have to admit that we have not perpetrated 
such a deliciously elaborate hoax, and that 
The 'Romantic is, as our colonial cousins 
would say,“for real”. 

None of this, of course, comes to the point 
of telling us exactly what The 'Romantic is. 
One of those rather strange and unsplendidly 
dotty publications which combines the func¬ 
tions of a city entertainment guide with those 
of the bearded Bolshevist at Hyde Park Cor¬ 
ner, was recently disconcerted by an encoun¬ 
ter with a real live bonded maidservant, and 
commented: “she had evidently read too 
many issues of The 'Romantician [sic]... a 
magazine for those yearning to live out of 
time.” That must mean us, must it not? And 
that last phrase surely sums up the way in 
which most people see us. “A magazine for 


those yearning to live out of 

And is it true? Well, give or take a;m£a rjla| 
or two, it probably is. That is not-to sajgj fi jB 
all of us or even many of us, wishor a tter^ H 
to live in any particular .era'fc&feiMSBjHBra 
(though some do, and do it very-.welD^ItJlffi 
more that we are compelled' to \sayjf& sjRHg j 
Charles Lamb:—“I cannot make : fchesef pr^j 
sent times present to me.” This.jpbst fw^ 
world has seen a collapse of ciyiiiSed^yalu ^ 
which has left many people—often *ypung 
people, who have known ■ no "other}^w.6wtiS 
utterly rootless and (if I maybe forgiven 
using a perfectly good word which 
up some silly associations) aiiefla fceajlp^ 
young correspondent writes: - 

“The 'Spirit of the ^os*:• waSM::a;!.inoxlJ>Usj 
wind which blew across the face 
sation, leaving it pock-marked and disfig^ 
ured; destroying in its wake the last \VesjS 
iges of innocence and decency, elegance; 
and sanity. It changed nothing which it did- 
not change for the worse. Before the '60s 
there was, albeit on its last legs, a civili¬ 
sation of which, with many reservations, I 
could have consented to be a part. After 
them there was not; and to this day there 
is not. It is as simple as that.” 

Strong stuff, certainly; but this is not merely 
a blistering attack upon the present state of 
things. It is the cri de cceur of one who feels 
herself spiritually dispossessed, orphaned 
and expatriated in a world that has departed 
so far from all that is sane and kind that it 
can never be her world. 

The world of the Romantic is not an imita¬ 
tion of the past. It is a world that takes much 
that is best from the past and ignores all that 
is worst in the present and continues living 
here and now. Many would say that if the 
world is to recover its soul and its sanity, the 
future must be something like that. And for 
the present?—Is the Romantic world a 
“flight from reality”? How can it be? Since it 
exists , it is real. Just as real as the world of 
modernism. It may not be as big as that 
world, it may not be as rich, or as powerful, 
but it is just as real; and, as far as we are 
concerned, much more important. 

This is the world which The 'Romantic 
serves; and we have been delighted to find that 
she has attracted admirers from many types 
of person, from the full-fledged Romantic to 
him who simply sighs with relief to find a de¬ 
cent, old-fashioned paper that entertains, in¬ 
forms and respects him without subjecting 
him to a bombardment of modern vulgarity. 
And as long as you need us, we will be here. 


The 'Romantic is beginning to bustle! I do 
r not say that we have ever had any great diffi¬ 
culty in filling our pages, but with the pre¬ 
sent issue we have been positively over¬ 
whelmed with material of the first quality, 
and it has been quite rending to decide which 
of it not to publish this time. 

Looking over the issue as it has finally 
Jv emerged, I find that its subject, more than 
ever, is Romantics ourselves. My fault partly; 

I have held over several pieces on wider sub¬ 
jects ranging from art and architecture to 
party games. 

Still, 1 do not think it is too bad a thing. 
For those of you unfamiliar with the Romant¬ 
ic world, l think this issue makes a splendid 
introduction. And for the rest of you, well, 
you know there is nothing you like better 
than studying the looking-glass. 



I say, this is too bad, really it is. This col¬ 
umn is treated with less respect than it 
ought to be. I put It no more strongly, but 
there is a wealth of feeling behind my gently 
reproachful words. Why, I ask, is it still 
called “Pippit’s Pippsie Page”? “Pippins 
Pippsie Corner” would be more to the point, 
or “Pippit's Pippsie Half-Dozen Lines”, 
what? I have heard of people being sued for 
smaller misdescriptions than that. I have 
heard of people being dragged through the 
streets on a sled with a sign hung about their 
necks for smaller misdescriptions than that. 


Right. Well, that is enough of Fipplt being 
Sparrowhawk for one ishy. Actually I am not 
much miffed at all by not having a full page, 
partly because our esteemed editrix has re¬ 
stricted her jolly old self to an even smaller 
space—see above (or possibly below or to 
the side—I do not know what the page is go¬ 
ing to look like yet); but mostly because I am 


on the first page. I mean, what does one write 
a column for if it isn't for fame and glory and 
all that sort of rot? Now to start earning my 
jolly old keep and telling you the latest; and 
the latest is that the New Home Service is 
back in business. Terrible of me to tell you, 
really, because The 'English Magazine is sup¬ 
posed to have the exclusive story. Still, the}' 
have a proper interview with the Director 
Generalette (or should it be Directorette 
General) or whatever she is called; while 1 
have only the usual tittle-tattle. 

For those of you who-do not remember the 
Home Service, I shall say that it was a cross 
between a circulating library, a chain-letter 
and a wireless station. The chaps (mostly 
chappettes aktch, but they were called the 
chaps) made wireless programmes, popped 
them on those ridiculous tape-cassette wid¬ 
gets and they circulated like a merry-go- 
round on vitamins; chaps copied them and 
gave them to their friends. Rumour has it 
that a tape often travelled from Oxford to 
Scotland in a week, leaving a trail of copies in 
its wake;—and Pippit can believe it without 
straining the old credulity muscle In the 
slightest. Bursting with joi, prim as a 
prism—but combined with peaches rather 
than prunes, or perhaps with strawberries 
and cream—always coming up with some un¬ 
expected new piece of gentle but stylish 
whimsy, The New Home Service was the near¬ 
est thing we have had to a Romantic wire¬ 
less station. It was like the old B.B.C., but 
with all the delicate charm of Romanticism 
added unto it. And the music!—! hate to use 
a cliche like jinkitty-doo, but jinkltty-doo is 
the only word that adquately describes it. 

The New (or Imperial as It was sometimes 
called) Home service lapsed with the decline 
of the Oxford Empire and a nation went into 
black. Now, after nearly a year of hints and 
discussions, St. Bride's—which contains tv/o 
of my favourite broadcasters—has officially 
become the new Romantic Broadcasting 
House. Those of you who did not know the 
old New Home Service (if you see what I 
mean) are lined up for the treat of the decade. 
Those of you who did are also in for some ra¬ 
ther pleasant surprises, because- but no. 

I must not poach too deeply into The 'English 
‘Maggie's territory. They have a much stricter 
editrix than we. 

All I shall say is:—join up and start listen¬ 
ing-in to the New Home Service now. It will 
open more new vistas than you can shake a 
stick at. 

Oh, and speaking of The 'English Maggie 
and its strict editrix—can any one think of a 
way of not ending that last sentence with a 
preposition? 
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An up-to-date ‘Fashion (juide from Vbgelchen 

"You know, my boy,” said an old gentleman to his son, "it is not 
the clothes that make the gentleman.” 

"I know, father,”replied the elegant young man, "it is the hat.” 

Romantics have considerable sympathy with this point of view. 
There was a time when Nanny used to tell one that people were not 
interested in one’s clothes but in one’s self,—but that was before 
clothes became so essential in separating the doves from the pigeons 
in ways much more important than merely snobbish ones (not that 
the latter are unimportant, of course). 

Today, clothes are an almost foolproof indication of whether a 
person is worthy of one’s attention. That girl in the jeans and tee- 
shirt, for example, is clearly not worth wasting a moment upon. The 
man in the sweat shirt should be avoided like tea-bag tea. But what 
of this chap with the bow tie and the monocle? He is clearly worth 
talking to. May even be one of ours. And his lady friend is dressed 
like a flapper. That clinches it. 

Fashion has changed in recent years. From at least the 1840s until 
the 1950s fashion went roughly by decades. There was the decade of 
the crinoline and the decade of the bustle; there were the 1920s with 
low waist, flat chest and short skirt; the 1930s with the return to 
flowing curves and femininity. The 19SOS had an unmistakable look of 
their own and so, for our sins, did the 1960s. 

Toward the end of the 1960s, however, fas- Authentic period clot 
hion, like civilisation, began to lose impetus, of many 'Romantic 
There is no real ’70s look, only a raggedy 'American firm called 
amalgam of’60s left-overs punctuated by a patterns for clothes 
rapid succession of rather fleeting and indis- gards them not as thei 
tinct styles. The ’80s have been similar;—a clothes for everyday i 
mixture of eclecticism and nothing-in-parti- tured in these pages c 
cularness with numerous styles arising but terns available from 
none really taking root. George Bernard Shaw available at $5 from:' 
said, rather fatuously, "the golden rule is that 7587, grand c Rapids ,' 
there is no golden rule”;—modern fashion _____ 

seems to say "the style is that there is no 

style”: which is, perhaps, the natural sartorial cernible from their r 
expression of a people who have accepted be stylish, of course. 
Shaw’s demoralising dictum into their hearts. period ‘flavour 5 but y 

But what of Romantic fashion? We all say for certain that tl 
know that Romantics dress differently from you heard them speal 
other people;—but is their style a hodge- Romantic style mi 
podge of eclectic formlessness like modern ingly eclectic, but it 
dress or a rigid rule changing from decade to It conforms to a num 
decade as it has been In the past or some- definite, others mo 
thing else altogether? gradually over the . 

In common with modern dress, a number looking at some of th 
of different styles are possible to a Romantic. RULE 1: Any authe 

Strictly accurate dress from almost any per- period costume is pei 
iod up to 1939 is affected by certain Romant- wearer lives up to it. 
ics,—some sticking exclusively to a particu- fashion. If you are < 
lar period—‘their* period,—others drawing are;—who can gains* 
from a pool of two or three styles which they to be Edwardian,- 
have made their own, others again quite accepts that whim mi 
eclectic. Variations upon traditional styles all just as the moden 
are common. The crinoline ball-dress with cality must take pre< 
high collar, for example, was unknown in the wear a crinoline or I 
days of the Empress Eugenie, but has been in dandy and then to loi 
vogue among Romantics for some years. from West Side Story 

Other Romantics may be less easily dis- faux pas. Few Roman 1 



Authentic period clothes form the foundation 
of many 'Romantic wardrobes. A charming 
'American firm called 'Past 'Patterns supplies 
patterns for clothes from 1840-1940 and re¬ 
gards them not as theatrical r props J but as real 
clothes for everyday wear. All the clothes pic¬ 
tured in these pages can be made up from pat¬ 
terns available from the firm. A catalogue is 
available at $5 from: 'Past 'Patterns,, 'P.O. 'Box 
758 7j grand 'Rapids, Michigan 49510 , U.S.A. 


cernible from their native sisters. They will 
be stylish, of course, and with some sort of 
period ‘flavour* but you might not be able to 
say for certain that they were Romantics until 
you heard them speak. 

Romantic style may at first seem confus¬ 
ingly eclectic, but it is not at all haphazard. 
It conforms to a number of rules, some quite 
definite, others more subtle;—it changes 
gradually over the years. Let us begin by 
looking at some of the fundamental rules:— 

RULE I : Any authentic or nearly-authentic 
period costume is permissible,— provided the 
wearer lives up to it. Authenticity transcends 
fashion. If you are an Edwardian, then you 
are;—who can gainsay it? If it is your whim 
to be Edwardian,—well, the Romantic 
accepts that whim must take precedence over 
all just as the modernist accepts that practi¬ 
cality must take precedence over all. But to 
wear a crinoline or to dress like a Regency 
dandy and then to lounge about like an extra 
from West Side Story would be the worst of 
faux pas. Few Romantics, of course would do 





this, but have a care;—the more your clothes 
express period authenticity the more you 
must be able and willing to play the part. By 
affecting period dress you are, as it were, 
‘"raising the stakes”:—you can be more 
charming and more dashing than ever before, 
but the price of such charm is eternal 
vigilance. A much better bargain than mere 
liberty, I am sure you will agree. 

rule H : Thou shalt dress up, not down. 
Romantics are not always Immaculate,—but 
they are always as immaculate as they can 
manage to be. At many modern parties it is 
the supreme sartorial error to arrive looking 
as if you have made any effort to dress for it. 
At any Romantic affair the reverse is true. It 
is confusing for modern people:—they never 
know quite what type of dress will prevail. 
For Romantics it is much simpler. Romantics 


dress up. Romantics like to see each other 
looking splendid. Romantics do not like to 
see people looking casual:—it is not attrac¬ 
tive and is only funny once,—which means 
that it ceased to be funny many years ago. 
The only way of seriously overdressing is to 
dress incorrectly for the time of day—e.g. to 
wear evening dress for a morning call. 

rule in: Hats and gloves are not option¬ 
al. No lady leaves the house bareheaded and 
only the ver} r young (under 14) go out without 
gloves;—and then only into the garden. Do¬ 
ing so is part of what makes modern people 
such bumpkins. A lady does not remove hat 
or gloves during a brief visit. 

rule iv: Observe the tabus. There are 
many different things one may wear as a 
Romantic, but certain things one may not; be 
careful about these points. 

i) Nothing barbarically modern should be 
worn—workman’s boots (unless you are a 
workman); jeans, or Indeed, for a lady, any 
sort of trousers. Earrings for men (unless 
you are a real gypsy or a real pirate). Modern 
sports clothes (even for sport). 

ii) Eccentric mixing of styles—a delicate line 
here, but anything which seems to put period 
clothes into inverted commas or to declare 
them ‘camp* is very bad form. The ’60s fas¬ 
hion for military uniforms is the sort of 
thing that causes the delicate Romantic nose 
to tilt several degrees further upward, 
though uniforms can be worn if one has the 
style to carry them off. 

Hi) Tights are just not done for the Romantic 
lady.—They belong to the horrid ’60s. Stock¬ 
ings should be silk but may also be fully- 
fashioned nylon (not the modern stretchy 
sort, as used for tights, which looks and feels 
quite different)—referred to as ‘‘imitation 
silk*} this is a detail, very noticeable to the 
connoisseur, which may give away an other¬ 
wise elegant girl as "not really one of ours”, 
iv) Skirts should not come above the knee. 
This rule is not quite so strict as the others, 
but a beginner should treat it as such. The 
circumstances under which it can be broken 
are few—we recall a certain prominent Pipp- 
sie creating a stir as an Amazon Princess but 
the girl in question is well established as a 
madcap, and even then raised some eyebrows. 
Romantics are not used to such things. Of 
course they see people who do not count in 
varying states of deshabille in the streets;— 
but then our grandparents saw the natives in 
their grass skirts, too.— It did not make sim¬ 
ilar dress possible to a white woman. 

If these rules seem a little daunting, they 
are not really so. They are few enough and 
are all extensions of the same fundamental 
idea—that the Romantic enacts her whim 


fully;—it is not merely a game, and she does friend, however, who affects real Edwardian or 
not lapse into compromises with the spirit of late-Victorian dress with huge, feathered 
the modern world. hats and leg o'mutton sleeves. Between a 

Period authenticity, however, is not at all bonded maidservant who is something of a 
necessary and Romantic fashion does not de- seamstress and a budget less restricted than 
mand it. To be an Arcadian properly means to her neo-Arcadian friend but not nearly as 
dress—and, to a great extent, to live—in opulent as the '30s girl she is able to main- 
Edwardlan style, but the Neo-Arcadian may tain a very creditable wardrobe, 
content herself with an old-fashioned-look- These examples are intended to give an 
ing blouse and a skirt which may be calf- idea of how Romantic dress works in prac- 
length or less, (the compromise is with the tice. Of course there are innumerable other 
i930S-cum-general-Romantic style, not with styles and possibilities and one is not neces- 
the post-war world). sarily restricted to any one of them (whether 

Let us remain with our imaginary Neo- one does or does not restrict oneself to one 
Arcadian for a moment and we shall learn of them is in itself a partial declaration of 
something more about Romantic dress. She is one's miroir —the way one presents oneself 
not a seamstress and is rather poor, both of to the world). In some cases it is hardly pos- 
which limit her to some extent. The blouse is sible to maintain the same style at all times, 
modern and was bought at a high-street The fillette serieuse in her navy skirt and 
store during a sale. She could look like an woolly with white blouse and tie could hardly 
ordinary modern girl, but she does not. Her arrive at a party in that style—though her 
hair adds to the period feeling. She has a ball dress may retain something of the fillette 
beautiful old cameo brooch at her throat, and perhaps even a hint of the serieuse . 
perhaps an heirloom. She carries a pretty Romantic fashion is, in short, a matter of 
painted silk Chinese fan of a type which is style. The song says that you've either got or 
imported and sold quite cheaply in the Chin- you haven't got it;—but the song is wrong, 
ese quarter of London and in other Oriental Almost nobody has style by pure instinct— 
shops. Her make-up is striking, which is not otherwise there would, by the mere law of 
strictly Edwardian of her, but the Romantic averages, be such a thing as a stylish modern 
passion for make-up can override authen- person. Style is lovingly created, carefully 
ticity even in quite serious Victorians. She refined and delicately polished to the correct 
wears several charming old rings, some inher- lustre:—and any one can do it if she—or 
ited, some collected over several years. Her he—really wants to. 
violet scent (she does not, of course, call it 

perfume ), her upright carriage, and corseted 1910 'Tucked & Side-closed 
figure, her careful enunciation and her deli- 'Blouse. The blouse is the 
cate attention to each gesture all serve to set mainstay of the tyeo- 
her apart from a modern girl affecting a mere Orcadian wardrobe. 91 
"Edwardian look'^—and if these things seem charming period-piece like 
unrelated to the question of fashion, then one this can be worn with an 
has not yet grasped the Romantic conception authentic ensemble, or may 
of fashion. Her friend, who is, perhaps, taking lend reactionary tone to an 
tea with her, is a real '30s chapette, her hair otherwise "modem" out- 
arranged in little curls about her forehead fit. In the latter case, 
and cheeks, her grey double-breasted wor- one would, of 
stead suit is exquisitely tailored by a modern course, wear 
tailor from an old pattern; her white hand- a conservative 
kerchief linen blouse with extravagant collar skirt and shoes, 
is original as is her grey felt hat. Her manner rather than 
is crisper than that of her Arcadian compan- seeking the 
ion:—more crystalline than porcelain. Her "interesting" 
scent is Chanel No. 5 (only a limited number contrasts or 
of commercial scents are possible and this is counterpoints 
a rather conservative area) or may possibly be which would 
made for her by her perfumier. Her gloves mark one out 
cost more than her companion's entire outfit. 

Both would look striking but neither 
would look entirely out of place on a modern 
street except to the most discerning eye 
(they are out of place on a modern street, of 
course. That is the whole point). They have a 
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lufee Friends' 


c Miss Jenny c Falconer on Words That Have ‘Been Conjured With 

In learning a new language, one always thing to do with social class. Members of 
encounters a few "false friends". A "false aristocratic and royal families can be corn- 


friend" is a word whose meaning appears to 
be obvious from its resemblance to a similar 
English word, but which, in fact, does not 
mean the same thing. Romantics, of course, 
do not speak a language other than English; 
some would argue that they are among the 
few people left in the country who still speak 
English—-nonetheless, there are certain 
words, especially among the "Pippsie" ele¬ 
ment which are not used in quite the same 
way that the public at large uses them and 
which can, upon occasion, cause confusion, 
sometimes accidental, sometimes not. 

Tellie is a very Pippsie word. It does not, 
of course, mean television: it means tele¬ 
phone. "Poppy was on the tellie last night" 
means that she telephoned, not that she in¬ 
vaded the homes of the natives. If she had 
been on the television, one probably would 
not have mentioned it. People can have good 
reasons for such things and it is not as if she 
had been watching it. 

Cent is a term sometimes used for a New 
Penny (or a New Pence as the natives appear 
to call it). Really one ought to be able to 
convert into English money. This term comes 
from the sentiment that:—"Canada, Austra¬ 
lia and New Zealand have adopted the dollar 
and Britain has adopted it in all but name." 

Making Love is surely the most potentially 
mortifying of all false friends. In Romantic 
usage this activity is, as it has always been, 
largely verbal. It might include giving flowers 
or pressing a tiny hand. It is not an euphem¬ 
ism for anything even remotely indelicate. 

Guy is defined by my old dictionary as "a 
fright, or dowdy". I recall G.K.Chesterton’s 
amusement at being called by an American "a 
regular guy”, a phrase which implied some¬ 
thing quite different in England from what it 
meant in America. A guy is a man grotesque 
in dress or manner, a laughing stock—the 
sort of person who wears jeans or training 
shoes. It is in this sense that a Romantic uses 
the word. Outsiders may think that he means 
simply "a chap", but no Romantic uses the 
word Guy in this sense. Indeed, he regards 
any one who does so as—well, a guy. 

Mere is sometimes used of people, words, 
clothes and so on. It is rather puzzling if one 
does not know that the word comes from a 
favourite Romantic book: The Young Visiters 
by Daisy Ashford. It means "common". Com¬ 
mon itself can mean someone riddled with 
cathode-poisoned modern attitudes and 
manners. Anyone who wears, say, a printed 
tee-shirt is common in this sense. It has no- 


mon, and, indeed, ail too often are. 

Leftie can be used in the ordinary political 
sense, but has also a much wider sense, 
meaning, roughly "anti-traditional". For 
example, I know a family who keep, in addi¬ 
tion to their splendid Victorian dictionary, a 
large modern dictionary for occasional refer¬ 
ence. This dictionary contains words like 
(ahem) "lifestyle"and * < yuppie" In considera¬ 
tion of its size and the unsoundness of its 
content this is always referred to as "the big 
leftie dictionary". One may speak of leftie 
modern architects or even of "dreadful leftie 
property developers ruining English country 
towns", despite the fact that the said prop¬ 
erty developers are probably Conservative 
Members of Parliament on the right of the 
party. All are lefties in the Romantic sense. 

Bolshevist is an intensive of leftie. It can 
be used in the ordinary political sense, but 
often just means something destructively 
anti-traditional. When a friend called the 
Telephone Company Bolshevists, she was re¬ 
ferring to its destruction of the charming old 
’phone boxes rather than to any corporate 
penchant for economic determinism and 
electric shocks. I have heard modern rock 
music described as "Bolshevist noise". 

Reactionary: to redress the political bal¬ 
ance, the term reactionary is used in an equ¬ 
ally cavalier and apolitical way. The editress 
of 7 he 'English 'Magazine expressed the need 
for "a more reactionary typeface". A young 
Neo-Arcadian, hesitating between two 
blouses said:—"This one is nicer: it will give 
a more reactionary touch." A friend in her 
new drawing room said:—"of course it will 
look much more reactionary with my Victor¬ 
ian books on the shelves and those magazines 
out of the way." 

Sex has two meanings: a) the distinction 
between male and female; 3) one of the two 
groups of animals or of people formed upon 
the distinction between male and female. It 
has no other meaning. This rule is not abso¬ 
lute, but it is becoming increasingly preva¬ 
lent, especially among the younger genera¬ 
tion. The word formed by adding the letter 
to the word under discussion is, of course, 
impossible to a Romantic (I have referred to 
it thus elliptically because the Editress is 
unwilling to print It). The pseudo-word 
"sex-ist" like fellow cant-terms "race-ist" 
and "elite-ist"can only be used humorously, 
just as words like duty, patriotism and soap 
could only be used humorously by a "hippie" 
of the 1960s. 
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by 'Miss Lucinda 'fyrrell 


So many people have so many ideas as to what exactly 
a c Romantic is that we thought it high time that some 
one sat down and explained the matter in detail, ‘blot 
wishing to embark upon such a perilous undertaking 
ourselveSj we invited a friend to try her hand. The essay 
\she produced is, we think you will agree, a veritablej 
tour de force. 


The jacket ensem¬ 
ble is ideal for dis¬ 
creet Tipmantic 


The average Romantic is female, well-educated, and' 
somewhere between eighteen and forty-five. She is fe¬ 
male for what are called "historical reasons’* The Rom 
antic movement is said to have been born, or at any 
rate gestated, in an Oxford women’s college which did 
not at that time admit men. It is said that it is now be¬ 
coming more mixed (it was never entirely female) 
Time will tell. 

The Romantic inhabits an imaginative world, which, 
perhaps, women feel freer to do in these days. She gen¬ 
uinely finds the modern world mad and impossible to) 
take seriously and sees her own Romantic “bubble 
an oasis of sanity. When people accuse her of turning 
her back upon'reality* one imagines her (if she deigned 
to answer at all) gesturing disdainfully at the modern 
world and saying: “You mean that ?” 

Her clothes are what one first remarks about her, 
but, though they may be striking. 



bipte how the hats 
make the vital dif~ 
it is the way she ference between 


dressing. The jackets wears them that really marks her out as a Romantic, might be modem' 


on this page (both 
from the same Tost 
c Pattems pattern) do 
not excite comment 
among the natives. 


Whether she wears crinolines or ’thirties chic , or one and'definitely not!' 
of the “neo-hyphen” or eclectic styles she wears them Of course, style and 
with utter self-consciousness and completeness. It is carriage make con- 
this self-consciousness, this completeness, both in fusion impossible 
dress and in manner, which distinguishes the Romantic beyond first glance. 


from other modern types and indicates that 
she is essentially not modern. The Sloane 
Ranger will wear jeans under a Savile Row 
overcoat for 'counterpoint*. The Voguette 
will wear workman’s boots under lacy Vic¬ 
torian petticoats. The Young Fogey will wear 
the coat of a pinstripe suit with grey flannels 
and a fawn cardigan. The Romantic sees all 
these things as modern—a word which needs 
no further comment as a term of dismissal. 

‘Modern’, in a case like this, carries with it 
an implication of cowardice. The modern per¬ 
son is afraid to do the thing properly; afraid 
of falling into self-parody—that is, of doing 
it too completely. He has to supply the in¬ 
verted commas in what the Romantic would 
consider a caddishly unsubtle manner, just to 
prove to the onlookers that he is, at root, one 
of them; that he too knows that one does not 
really do these things these days. 

The Romantic is not one of them and she 
(or he) does really do these things—and what 
are “these days” anyway? One does not be¬ 
lieve one has heard of them. The two key¬ 
notes of modern dressing are casualness and 


individuality. Even when these are not 
enforced too rigidly, it is de rigueur that the 
modern dresser should look “at ease” and 
“himself”. Neither of these things is much 
admired by the Romantic. The phrase “natural 
and unaffected” is often used by Romantics to 
mean that some one is modern and boring. A 
Romantic should be affected and not too nat¬ 
ural. This is not to say that she lacks ease or 
confidence; on the contrary, a Romantic is 
one to whom affectation comes naturally. 

The Romantic would never, of course, wear 
Victorian or any other underwear as outer¬ 
wear. It would be far too modern and predict¬ 
ably eccentric. ‘Neurotic* is a word she 
might use for this type of dressing, meaning 
that it springs from the fragmented and un¬ 
regulated consciousness of the modern 
world. Put these out-of-place garments to¬ 
gether with the aforementioned workman’s 
boots and the Romantic feels as if she is wit¬ 
nessing a chaotic dream. So, come to that, 
does the modernist, but the modernist, hav¬ 
ing been through surrealism and psychedelia. 




thinks chaotic dreams sophisticated and clever, 
while the Romantic looks on them with an 
unashamedly pre-Freudian mind and finds 
them sinister. When the Romantic calls the 
modern world “mad” she is not using a figure 
of speech. She seriously doubts its sanity and 
believes that the verdict of posterity will 
confirm her doubts, which it probably will. 

To understand the Romantic, one must 
realise that she is never eccentric—not, at 
any rate, in the sense of breaking with any 
fundamental convention. She appears to the 
outside world to be eccentric, and if she had 
any respect for the outside world that might 
trouble her, but the outside world C'the nat¬ 
ives”) does not consist of People Who 
Count. She appears to flout all sorts of con¬ 
ventions, but in fact she never flouts the 
conventions that matter. When she wears a 
crinoline ball-dress with a high collar and 
bobbed hair, she is not being odd. She is fol¬ 
lowing an accepted style which has been in 
vogue for several years (fashions change at a 
more nineteenth-century pace in the Rom¬ 
antic world). 

The following passage from Miss Jenny 
Falconer’s story, “The Last McCulloch” illus¬ 
trates very well the Romantic attitude to 
convention: 

“Is she always like that?”I asked. 

“Trixilee, you mean? No. It is merely 
one of her poses.” 

“I think she is one of the most uncon¬ 
ventional people I have ever met.” 

“I should think she is the only uncon¬ 
ventional person you have ever met.” 

“I have always thought you a little un¬ 
conventional, Amelia.” 

“Thank you, but it is not so. I behave 
conventionally in an unconventional world; 
that creates an illusion of unconvention¬ 
ality. Actually it is impossible to be un¬ 
conventional in an unconventional world, 
just as it is impossible to provide light re¬ 
lief in a comedy. Trixilee is unconventional 
in a conventional world. The formality of 
this dance, say, or of the Guides, is the 
life-blood of Trixilee’s genius. She thrives 
upon it. A formal world enjoys the de¬ 
lights of both formality and eccentricity. 
An informal world enjoys neither.” 

“I should hardly have called the Guides 
formal.” < 

“Ah, but then you hardly know the 
Guides. What at first appear to be but ran¬ 
dom eccentricities all form part of a great¬ 
er pattern.” 

In dress, the Sloane Ranger or the Young 
Fogey tries to express conventional and trad¬ 
itional values from within the constraints of 
the compulsory individualism and pseudo¬ 


eccentricity of modern culture. The Roman¬ 
tic, conversely, expresses her individuality, 
and even her eccentricity if she is genuinely 
eccentric, from within the formal constraints 
of Romantic convention. Romantics would 
argue that this gives more scope for real in¬ 
dividuality while freeing one from the tire¬ 
some pursuit of the ersatz variety. 

The Romantic voice, like Romantic dress, 
is self-conscious. It has been called “broadly 
upper-class” but there is more to it than 
that. It is pre-war upper class (either war). It 
is not what is called Sloane—the ubiquitous 
“yah”never passes a Romantic lip. Romantics 
deplore the flattening elocution among mod¬ 
ern youngsters of the better classes and 
shape their own crystalline enunciation with 
the same care they apply to their wardrobe. 
Nor are they afraid to hone and refine it or to 
add fresh verbal curiosities or antique ejacu¬ 
lations to their repertoire. 

The Romantic voice might be modelled up¬ 
on a grandmother or certain old English lady- 
actresses. Certain vowel-sounds are crucial. 
The young Sloane short a as in that tends 
often to sound midway between the u in hut 
and the long a in father. The Romantic pro¬ 
nounces it midway between thet and the first 
syllable of theatre. The oo sound is another 
Romantic shibboleth. Among the natives this 
shows increasing signs of being corrupted to 
ee, not only among the sort of sub-Cockney 
B.B.C. presenter who pronounces youth as 
yeeth but among some people who ought to 
know better. Such pronunciations as orf, 
saw ft, clawth for off, sofi 9 cloth find favour 
among Romantics as, occasionally, do other 
more marked antique affectations such as 
pronouncing r as w like Paula Creel in the old 
Morecove yarns. The more timid softens 
the r sound as if she had a slight but genuine 
impediment. The bolder pronounce it as a 
full-blooded w which can be mistaken for 
nothing other than pure affectation. “Mostly 
the gels that do this,” Miss Trixie Leigh- 
Parker once said.“Pity really, as it can sound 
particularly fetchin’ in a young man.” 

This brings us on to the Romantic attitude 
toward social class. Romantics do not neces¬ 
sarily share the same views on everything, 
but their attitude to tills subject is pretty 
consistent. To begin with they are much less 
coy about the subject than almost any other 
group of English people. They make no bones 
about the fact that the Classless Society— 
whether Socialist or Thatcherite—is a bad 
thing. Indeed, this is probably the root cause 
of their distaste for both Socialism and 
Thatcherism and, indeed, post-war politics as 
a whole. The distinctions between social 
classes are one of the foundations of clvili- 
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satlon. The decline of domestic service, social “Yes," takes a certain degree of confidence, 

deference and what Sparrowhawk has called Membership of Romantic society increases 

‘^natural, organic hierarchies" has been a de- this natural confidence considerably. One 

civilising influence upon every class of always knew that one was part of an elite. 

society. Now one has found it and taken one's place 

The ideal Romantic menage includes a in it. 
number of voluntary " bonded" servants who Romantic society encourages the flowering 
are looked after and protected in return for of the individual. Romantics enjoy other Rom- 
their service in a quite feudal manner, thus antics being flamboyant, they watch with 
making the household a microcosm of the appreciation as one develops new affecta- 
ideal Romantic-Feudal state. tions. They expect one to improve one’s l *per- 

Few Romantics are actually of lower-class formance". “All the world’s a stage," said 
origins and those who are either servants of one Romantic, “but it helps to have a decent 
some sort or have improved themselves house." The modern world, with its instinc- 
beyond all recognition and probably re- tive dislike of anything larger than itself 
written their history. Curiously, Romantics (which includes most things), makes a very 
do not object to either of these things. If poor house. Romantics love the performances 
some one is clever, amusing and un-modern, of other Romantics and love people who love 
dresses correctly and speaks correctly they their performances which makes an excellent 
have usually no desire to enquire into humble arrangement all round. 

social origins (of course, one who wishes to Romantics have very little interest in the 
flaunt such origins is no Romantic). modern world and see no attraction in its 

Conversely, the Romantic is not necessar- attractions. It was Mr Groucho Marx who 

iiy impressed by high birth. This does not said: “I find television very educational—eve- 
mean that she does not respect breeding and ry time somebody switches one on I go into 
ancient lineage. She does—perhaps with a another room and read a book." It might, 
more genuine, mediaeval sort of respect than however, have been any young Romantic who 
most people today—but she also has an has grown up in a television-watching hou- 
almost oriental consciousness of the pos- sehold. Various people say that they never 


siblity of Loss of Caste. She 
does not necessarily regard the 
modern scion of the ancient . 
family as a fit and true repre¬ 
sentative of the Tradition. 

Sound hearts may not be more 
than coronets but coronets 
without sound traditional 
values and attitudes do not 
make People who Count. 

Romantics have great confi¬ 
dence. Some, of course, are shy, 
and to be brash or strident is 
considered modern and unplea¬ 
sant. Nonetheless, the Roman¬ 
tic is usually possessed of a 
quiet confidence. Most J, 

Romantics have been *Ro~ 
mantic* without using fSrtbfi 

that word since early 
’teens at least and to be UjrVjsfo 

able to pose the question: 

“Is the world around me k&V/ 

wrong and am I right?" ft.fi 

and to answer calmly: 

Authentic under-clothing is insisted 
upon by some. That pictured (all 
from the same patterns) is pretty 
enough to wear on its own :— 
which is just what the Homanti- 
quette: would never do. 
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watch television but Ro¬ 
mantics actually mean it. 
The only exception is old 
films, but even here the 
Romantic who said "I often 
think of getting a television 
for old films, but 1 really 
could not bear to have 
\. the thing in the 

\ \ house,” is quite typ- 

V \ ical. Romantics 

/ S have a dislike of te- 
j/ levision which tran- 
^ scends the rational. 

For those who grew up 
with it in the house it is a 
childhood nightmare—the 
Trojan Horse which 
brought everything they 
loathed and despised into 
the very bosom of the 
family. 

Romantics regard "the 
Cult of the News”, which 
all natives must attend at 
least once a day and usu¬ 
ally much more frequent¬ 
ly, as if it were an obscure 
and faintly revolting hea- 
\ then religion. Even those 
J who keep abreast of cur- 

_ Y rent events prefer not to 

be immersed in them da¬ 
ily. "One could hardly maintain a 
proper detachment,” said one. "It 
is not necessary to dance round 
the totem pole in order to know 
what the Indians are up to.” 
j j The real Romantic bete noir, 

lA however, is modern ' pop' mus- 

VtfAv a ic—"Poison distilled into 

UU kJA sound” as Miss Grace Trevelyan 
tersely described it. On the other 
hand, most Romantics love the 
popular music of the '2os and ’30s and it is to 
this that they are referring when they speak 
(without distaste) of “modern music”. 

Romantics are renowned for the curious 
flights of whimsy in which they indulge 
(whimsy is a Romantic word for fantasy. The 
latter term is seldom employed, being some¬ 
what soiled by modern usage). Some write 
stories, usually for private circulation among 
themselves only (though some are seeing the 
light of publication in T he ‘Romantic and The 
‘English 'Magazine) and the barrier between 
these stories and real life is often alarmingly 
thin. They put each other into their stories 
under their real names and their pseudonyms 
(Romantics often have several pseudonyms). 
They become characters out of the stories. 


They become each other. They borrow each 
other’s pseudonyms, so that every one who 
has met, say, Laetitia Lindendorvf describes 
her differently. They tell extraordinary tall 
stories about themselves and their friends 
and sometimes the tallest turn out to be 
true. People often think the tales of Roman¬ 
tics wearing crinoline day-dresses in the 
streets or having unpaid “bonded” servants 
are tall tales, for example, but both are true 
and, indeed, quite common. 

Despite this cavalier attitude toward fact¬ 
ual truth. Romantics regard themselves as 
both honest and honourable (the latter word 
is perhaps a Romantic monopoly these days). 
They despise lying for mean personal advan¬ 
tage and regard their word as sacred. A Rom¬ 
antic will not give a promise lightly, and 
when given it will be kept under any circum¬ 
stances. Romantics will transact serious bus¬ 
iness among themselves on a verbal agree¬ 
ment. When Miss Hester St. John heard, 
some months after the event, of the end of 
the real Stock Exchange (an event which is 
regarded by Romantics as a milestone in the 
Decline of the West and which was the last 
nail in the coffin of any sneaking affection 
which their anti-Socialist instincts might 
have given them toward neo-capitalism) she 
proposed at a dinner that the motto ‘Dictum 
meum pactum should pass to the Romantics. 

The sacredness of one’s word is one 
important reason for the Romantic dislike of 
divorce. If one cannot keep a promise sol¬ 
emnly pledged before God and the congreg¬ 
ation, then what kind of a person is one? 
There is a certain leniency toward things that 
have taken place before one became a Roman¬ 
tic because everyone knows that the modern 
world is a jungle, but marriages contracted 
within Society are for life. 

As a Romantic man recently remarked: 
"Ultimately, one’s word is the only thing one 
really has.” 

Words are respected by Romantics. If a 
Romantic should have occasion to pick up a 
newspaper she is likely to be more appalled, 
at the prose than the news and more amused 
by the mixed metaphors than by the cartoon. 
The Romantic dislike of ’cant* (a Romantic 
term for offensively modern turns of speech) 
Is legendary. When the Sunday ‘Telegraph col¬ 
our supplement published a large and rather 
suspicious feature on a prominent Romantic 
household (Romantic whimsy is often dis¬ 
concerting to journalists who “just want the 
facts, ma’am.”) the letter from Miss Clare 
Tyrrell, the head of the household, printed in 
the following issue, read as follows: 

"I read with some amusement Miss Cand¬ 
ida Crewe’s comments upon my Victorian 
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household... I do not take exception to the 
fact that many of them are exceedingly 
uncivil. Perhaps incivility has become the 
custom in modern journalism as it has in 
modern life. 

‘That she suspects some deep and dark 
secret because it is not our way to give 
every passing journalist the run of a pri¬ 
vate house, including the private rooms of 
all its members and guests is a reflection 
upon modern standards of courtesy rather 
than upon ourselves. 

‘The only thing about which I would like 
to lodge a serious complaint is that Miss 
Crewe represents me as using the word 
‘lifestyle*. I have never used this awful 
word and do not propose ever to do so.” 
While humorously intended, this letter is re¬ 
presentative of a Romantic scale of values. 
Dark secrets in forbidden rooms are Gothic 
and quite acceptable. The only slight among 
the many which Miss Crewe cast which 
would, if believed, have mattered to the 
people who matter was the entirely unintent¬ 
ional one of attributing the word ‘lifestyle* 
to a Romantic. 

So, with their concern for language, are 
Romantics intellectuals? The word itself is 
anathema. In ‘The Last McCulloch”, Amelia 
Bingham whimsically accedes to being called 
a “bourgeois intellectual” by a rather silly 
Arts Council official whom she is in the pro¬ 
cess of swindling. Her friend, Hypatia Che- 
vender, smiles inwardly, knowing that she is 
"anything but bourgeois and far too intelli¬ 
gent to be an intellectual.**Romantics tend to 
be rather clever but on the whole they wear it 
lightly. They often affect to be empty-headed 
and concerned only with fun, though some of 
them may plunge unexpectedly into recondite 
discussions or metaphysics. Metaphysics is a 
very Romantic subject. Romantics, when they 
are clever tend to be very philosophical and 
are Platonic idealists—a position which pro¬ 
vides the philosophical justification for many 
Romantic attitudes, often in quite un¬ 
expected spheres. Abstruse quizzes and 
cryptic treasure hunts are the favourite pas¬ 
times of a not uncommon type of Romantic. 
Romantics may be scholarly, and if you 
encounter a real old-fashioned bluestocking, 
she is sure to be a Romantic. Romantics 
adore stereotypes (provided they are old- 
fashioned stereotypes) and, quite unlike most 
modern people, strive to embody them; and 
the bluestocking is part of the Romantic 
stage wardrobe. The following passage from 
another of Miss Falconer's stories, "Watch 
the Wall, My Darling”, while the subject is 
not quite a bluestocking illustrates the point: 
“Our first stop was the village library. A 
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very small one, as might have been 
expected , and clearly a one-girl operation. 
The girl in question was sitting primly be¬ 
hind her desk, and when I say primly I am 
not just throwing in the conventional 
adjective. She was every inch a librarian. I 
simply did not believe that they made lib¬ 
rarians like that any more, even in Scot¬ 
land. Her back was utterly straight, her 
blouse was dazzlingly white with a white 
chiffon scarf fastened beneath the lace 
collar in the fashion of a necktie. Her 
mouth was thin and firm, her brilliant blue 
eyes stared sternly over the rims of the 
roundest pair of horn-rimmed spectacles I 
had ever seen and her black hair was 
bobbed like Amelia's. I was struck with 
admiration and a touch of awe. It is a very 
powerful thing when a person embodies a 
rdle or type completely. I suppose at one 
time it was quite usual, but now everybody 
tries to blur the edges as if having too 
definite a character were somehow embar¬ 
rassing. This young lady clearly revelled in 
complete, archetypal librarianship in a way 
that made her somehow larger than life, 
compelling and most attractive. 

"Amelia seemed taken aback also. ‘Miss 
Duncan?* she said, uncertainly. 

“‘Good morning, Miss Bingham,' said the 
librarian in her precise, clipped Highland 
voice, with a smile like winter sunshine. 

‘“Forgive me,' said Amelia T hardly re¬ 
cognised you. Your new hair style suits 
you admirably/ 

“‘Thank you. Miss Bingham,' she said, 
lowering her eyelids with, perhaps, the 
slightest hint of a blush. ‘Were you in 
need of some assistance or will you just 
look about?' 

“*I have a very particular need,* said 
Amelia. ‘Do you by any chance have in your 
library such a thing as a photocopier?' 

“‘Certainly, it is over here/ She rose from 
her desk and I noticed that her skirt was 
slim and reached exactly to the bottom of 
her kneecap. Her high-heeled shoes were 
immaculate and the seams of her stock¬ 
ings inexorably straight. We followed her 
to the machine. 

‘“What would you like me to copy for 
you?' she asked. 

‘“Ah well, I would prefer to do the actual 
copying myself,' said Amelia. 

“‘Only library staff are permitted to use 
the copier/ said Miss Duncan with a 
firmness that I could see was absolute. All 
my life I have detested Jacks-in-office who 
say things like that, but in this case 1 act¬ 
ually found it rather attractive. The reas¬ 
on, I quickly realised, was that this was 



all part of her archetypal persona and that 
she had adopted it quite intelligently and 
consciously. In a word, it was style. 

‘"The problem is,’ said Amelia reason¬ 
ably, ‘that the document in question is of a 
highly confidential nature.’ 

"T am perfectly capable of operating the 
copier with my eyes closed,’ said Miss 
Duncan. 

•"Spiffing,’ said Amelia, 'problem solved.’ 

It is no surprise to learn later that this 
librarian is the protegee of a Romantic grande 
dame. Miss Janet Findlay: 

‘"Ah, yes. Miss Duncan,’ said Amelia, [to 
Miss Findlay] 'I’ve been meaning to ask 
you about her. Met her the other day and 
hardly recognised her. Recognised your 
handiwork at once, of course. What have 
you been doing with her?’ 

"‘Simply grooming her, dear, that is all. I 
have had my eye upon her since she was a 
child. Such precision, such sharpness. And 
then she went into the library. Was it not 
perfect. Is she not the utter archetype?’ 
'“Rather!’ said Amelia. 'She is a joy to 
behold—a work of art; but I must admit I 
would never have spotted it in the raw. I 
mean she had a touch of that about her 
when I saw her last but on the whole I 
thought her rather ordinary.’ 

“ ‘Ah, but then you had not my advantage, 
Amelia. I do not lay claim to any special 
discernment. I simply had the privilege of 
seeing her as a child. At eleven years she 
was a masterpiece in the sculpting; not 
fully formed, of course, but not a line out 
of place. At fifteen she was in many ways 
still more perfect, but beginning to show 
certain flaws, probably from the coarsen¬ 
ing influence of television culture and that 
strange noise which is foisted upon the 
gullible young as music. Then she went to 
college and returned like a piece of fine 
silver filigree, dulled and blackened with 
tarnish. The fine lines were still discern¬ 
ible, but perhaps only to one who had 
seen the piece in its former state. 

“'I suppose she had been laughed at for 
her primness and precision, made to go to 
those dances where they gyrate like gib¬ 
bons and lose all sense of what one might 
call bodily integrity; and generally to 
blunt her crystalline intricacy into all that 
is most dull, common and uninspired... 
‘"To call the changes that have taken 
place in her since that time my handiwork 
is really giving me more credit than 1 could 
possibly deserve. Really, the most import¬ 
ant thing I have done is to release her—to 
free her from the restraints which have 
been placed upon her by the tyranny of the 


mediocre. 

"'She was afraid of becoming a stereo¬ 
type. I explained to her that while unintel¬ 
ligent copying of style and manner can 
lead to a second-rate persona (which is 
certainly better than none), no true artist 
can create without a preconceived model 
or pattern. 

"'She was afraid of becoming artificial. I 
explained that a personality is like a 
garden. Tended, cultivated, planned and 
weeded, it becomes a thing of great beauty 
and individual perfection. Left to grow nat¬ 
urally without care or attention, it be¬ 
comes a boring jungle, indistinguishable 
from any similar jungle. I asked her to 
look about her at the unweeded personal¬ 
ities at her college. Did she see anything 
there to admire or to emulate? 

“‘She returned to college and looked 
about her, perhaps for the first time, with 
a critical eye. Or perhaps it was merely the 
first time she... Chad allowed herself] to 
ask not whether she conformed to Its 
standards, but whether it conformed to 
hers. She found that it did not...’” 

If we have quoted these passages at consid¬ 
erable length it is because we believe that 
they reveal a great deal about the Romantic 
outlook on lift and in particular the aesthetic 


'Real Victorians 
are rare, but not 
non-existent! 
Crinolines in 
silk plaid; at 
once demure . 
magnificent and 
c Valmoralistic. 
High Victoriana 
indeed 






POINT-SCORING 
The Silly Sixties are dead and gone and no 
longer do all the denizens of the modern 
world wear the mental and physical uniform 
of the Modern Type. The Romantic is 
cheered, of course, but suspects that be¬ 
neath the most neo-civilised exterior may 
still lurk the spectre of Post-Freudian Man. 

The Romantic assesses a new acquain¬ 
tance by a series of criteria which the more 
schoolmarmish among us might reduce to a 
points system. In fact we have done so and 
here is a very brief outline of it just to give 
you a general idea. A perfect score is 
nought. At about 100 the Romantic stops 
troubling to count. 

Saying: Radio (as opposed to wireless — 
except for American speakers) 5; Inner city 
(noun) or Upmarket 10; Inner-city (adjective), 
High-(or Low-) Profile 20; Ongoing 25; Life¬ 
style 30; Basically (used to preface a state¬ 
ment) 35 Open-ended 40; Third world or Re¬ 
lationship (meaning a common-law union) 50; 
Into (meaning "interested in”) or Hassle 60; 
Racist or sexist 70; Rip-off or Cop-out, 80. 

Talking in metric weights or measures 45. 

Being a teetotaller (except on medical I 
grounds and unobtrusively) 20-40 depending i 
upon the degree of ostentation. 

Being a vegetarian: One might carry this off 
on compassionate grounds provided one was 
utterly sound on other things. Otherwise 
25-45 depending upon degree of ostentation. 

Evincing stock liberal attitudes to The Bomb, 
South Africa or anything else 50-70 (Ro¬ 
mantics may sometimes refer disparagingly 
to "the atomic bomb" as an example of mo¬ 
dern progress, but they are not unilateralists 
and consider it infra dig. to Care much about 
any modern Political Issue). 

Wearing jeans at any time 50-70 depending 
upon the occasion. 

Referring to current events as if every one 
were intimately familiar with them: "Of 
course we ail feel differently after Wapping” 
(meaning the recent explosion, assassination 
or Martian invasion at Wapping) 30. 

Referring with similar familiarity to television 
programmes (35) or "pop” stars (60). 

Being unshocked by foul language or indeli¬ 
cate talk (4-0) perpetrating same (80). Being 
shocked by breaches of liberal-modern 
taboos 60. 


concern with the stylised surfaces•of-thmg MM 
and people which lies behind a great deal 
what the Romantic does and thinks. 

j'Estheticism, whimsy and s ty 1 is at ion^>£^ 
manner are often taken as signs of a iack.fofljH 
seriousness; and, indeed, seriousness IsfnoU^ 
one of the great Romantic virtues. We recall 
a journalist, writing about a business run 'by.^ 
two Romantics, summing up with the ’ per||jffl 
plexed question .. but are they ever raallj gBH 
serious about anything?” ' 

Sometimes Romantics are singularly, 
serious people but, by one of those^para^Hj 
doxes that seem to abound, it is often - th^M 
most serious Romantics who seem to outsid~<M 
ers to be least serious. In the case of;' Ka 
strait-laced Victorian, for example, the'mo'dl ^M 
ern person finds it difficult to work out whatfj||| 
she means by what she says■ ■ whenf&jshSiB 
espouses Victorian (or rather Feudal-Vlctor~*||| 
ian) values because she means exactly wHat^P 
she says, which seems to him inconceivable ^ ^ 
especially when she does not necessarily say^ 
it with an unduly straight face. 

All Romantics tend to seem less serious^B 
than they are because, whatever they do take^H 
seriously, they do not take the modern world^H 
seriously. It is precisely those subjects which'jiffs 
the modern mentality invests with High Ser- 
iousness which are prone to bring out the 
whimsy in the most serious Romantic (partic¬ 
ularly when these are being discussed by 
modern people within the terms of modern 
discourse) while her serious ideas and opin¬ 
ions are apt to sound whimsical to one who 
does not know her. 

Romantics tend to be apolitical as far as 
practical modern politics go because, as 
Sparrowhawk put it: l The entire spectrum of 
modern politics is so far removed from any¬ 
thing one believes in that one cannot take 
sides in its battles without compromising 
one's own point of view out of existence.” 
Some Romantics, of course, are just apolit¬ 
ical. None would be likely to vote in an elect¬ 
ion. 

One might expect the Romantic view of 
the future to be a grim one—modern vulgar¬ 
ity stretching and increasing as far as the eye 
can see; but in fact, much more than other 
reactionaries. Romantics are cautiously 
optimistic about the future. They know that 
the modern world is too mad to last—too 
utterly wrong-headed about all the funda¬ 
mental truths of life to be anything more 
than a temporary aberration in the course of 
history. The caution which tempers their 
optimism is not due to any doubt about this 
but to the fact that they cannot tell a) how 
long it will take C*I do not expect to see civil¬ 
isation restored in my lifetime,” said Miss 
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by father fronds of the 'Motherhood, of Our Lady 

"Till the changes make me feel a stranger in my own country.”* 
"How shall we sing the song of the Lord in a strange land?"* 


IjpMieci. beside the waters of Babylon, David 
Bj^ked-ihow lie could sing the songs of his 
1 home in a strange land; rather his tongue 
llshrivel in his mouth than he should forget his 
ggfjomeland. 

Hnjjjt^when the captivity came to an end, 
Ifinost of his fellow exiles were happy to stay 
Elma land which for them was no longer alien. 
llfl'Many are like David, saddened by change;— 
Bbut‘far more are like his companions. 
Hl§SMost people accept that the past is a diff- 
ferent country, a country no longer theirs. 
||§§I;For them the clock and calendar are not a 
llnieasure,—which changes nothing, requires 
p nothing,—but a goad. 

®;./ Changing with the Himes is the bluff of 
' people who hide behind the mask of time, 
who cannot live without the new in news. 

Even for the majority, the creations of art¬ 
ists and composers and writers, blessed and 
cursed with dissatisfaction for their present, 
transcend the illusion of time. Romantics, 
cursed with the blessing of knowing that the 


only past is what we allow to become past, in 
varying degrees keep it with them as part of 
their present; carry within themselves that 
which transcends the fraud of time. 

For them things which for others are lost 
somewhere in time can be living and present. 

They wept, those who cared among the 
exiles by the waters of Babylon. Perhaps at 
times they were tempted to envy the others, 
who could allow the past to be buried. 

Would we find a sort of peace if we 
allowed ourselves to forget the sweet sad¬ 
ness of nostalgia for a time others call dead? 
If we became part of the brave new world? If 
we accepted the manipulation of our lives in¬ 
to an ironic mixture of emptiness and fren¬ 
zied rush by newspapers and television? 

Perhaps the greatest blessing of all is that 
we could not, even if we would. 

*3ohn Buchan. 'Psalm CXXXVI: 4 (Vulgate). 

( c ,Father Trancis is ^Priest of the Chantry of 
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St. John) or b) what chaotic vicissitudes the 
world will have to pass through before it re¬ 
turns to sanity. In the wee small hours after 
some gay social occasion when the servants 
have gone to bed and the fire burns low and 
the talk over the glasses turns to life and 
death and politics, you will doubtless hear 
sooner or later something of this sort: "If the 
world regains its senses quickly—and per¬ 
haps there are signs that it may—the change 
might be quite painless. We may even keep 
those things which have been good in the 
modern world. But if things go on as they are 
for too long, well... let us wind up the gramo¬ 
phone again.” 

Romantics have a vision of the future 
which has been popularised among them in 
the stories of Miss Priscilla Langridge and 
others. It is not a distant future—the first 
half of the new century—and in it the world 
has regained the virtues of civilisation and 
much of the innocence it has lost today with¬ 
out losing the few real advantages of the 
twentieth century. It is not an utopia or an 
ideal world, but it is sunnier, better and less 


neurotic than the world today. Romantics 
hope things will happen as smoothly and 
simply as that, though they know that they 
well may not. 

Some Romantics feel that in living the life 
they do they are preparing the way for a 
gentle transition to a civilised future. They 
believe that the time has not come for any 
sort of action even if they were inclined to 
take it, but that the real changes in the 
world's history begin in the hearts and minds 
of men:—begin with those who dare push 
back the bounds of what it is possible to 
think. By saying the things that no one else is 
saying and practising those things in their 
Lives they are the first breeze of a necessary 
and inevitable change which will come upon 
the cultural climate of the world. 

Many Romantics, of course, do not think 
anything so grandiose. They just enjoy having 
a jolly time and staying, as far as possible, 
out of the rain of modern vulgarity; but most 
Romantics believe, in their heart of hearts, 
that they are fundamentally right and that hi¬ 
story, in the end, is on their side. 
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"Lucy Locket” Jells How to Tight Tack 

There is nothing more annoying and out-of-place in 
a well-ordered Romantic household than the effluvia of 
modern "packaging”. It seems to seep in everywhere, 
does it not? Packets and jars in the kitchen, plastic hair 
shampoo bottles and ugly toothpaste tubes in the bath¬ 
room, unpleasant make-up and creme containers in 
the boudoir and—well, actually one does keep it out of Cot glass scent 
almost everywhere else , but that is quite enough of an spray fromFBoots 
Invasion for our likings is it not? Make-up and beauty in 1910. One can 
preparations can sometimes be presented rather taste- still buy charm - 
fully (I believe that plastic—black plastic at any ing new ones. 



.rate— can occasionally be tasteful but some 
would disagree with me) but the cheaper 
ones usually are not, and, of course, the one 
we want, whatever price it may be, usually is 
not. 

Many people succumb, somewhat unwill¬ 
ingly, to the invasion. They know that it 
looks out of piace and sometimes sigh over 
it, but feel it to be inexorable. There are , 
however, simple ways of defending oneself 
against it and making one's domain all the 
more charming in the process. 

To begin with, let us recognise that some 
packages are more pleasing than others; and 
that the more a package is "modernised” the 
more ugly it will be,— modem and ugly being 
two words for the same thing. To take an 


packages in which they arrive. It is but the 
work of a moment to transfer them into their 
proper containers once these have been est¬ 
ablished. In doing this you are going back to a 
very well-established practice. Before the 
development of a specialised "packaging” in¬ 
dustry in the 20th century, many things were 
bought "loose” or in very plain containers 
and then transferred into permanent ones at 
home. From the decorative scent-spray to the 
white enamel flour-bin, proper containers 
existed for all types of things which people 
now use "out of the packet”. 

If you have bonded or other servants, this 
decanting should often—especially where the 
permanent container is an older commercial 


example, I have for years been occasionally 
taking tablets for headaches. These, until re¬ 
cently, came always in the same brown glass 
bottle—or rather, in very similar brown glass 
bottles: then, quite suddenly, the brown 
glass bottle was replaced by a plastic facsi¬ 
mile of the same size and colour. Within a 


package, such as my pill-bottles—be done 
"below stairs” so that, as far as the house¬ 
hold is concerned, those are the containers 
the things "come in”. This is an excellent 
example of the practice of mental hygiene on 
a level rather less exalted than that advo¬ 
cated by Sparrowhawk, but still, I think, of 


year, this facsimile had been replaced by a re¬ 
volting polythene tub, and even the cotton 
wool which had been used to pack the pills 
was supplanted by what looked like 
scrunched-up cellophane. I confess that, 
although I disliked it, I had remained a pas¬ 
sive victim to the brown glass-like-plastic 
facsimile, but the tub was too much. One 
could not possibly have that thing in the 
house. My first step, therefore, was to find 
one of the old glass bottles (which happened 
to be still on sale in a provincial chemist) and 
decant all future pills into that. Later I found 
a rather more attractive old pill-bottle for a 
shilling or two in a junk shop. Now I am con¬ 
templating a rather charming 18th-century 
pill-box and wondering whether I can or 
should afford it. 

Now, in this saga of the pill-holders we 
find all the principles of the packaging war. 
First and simplest is the principle of decant¬ 
ing. You do. not have to keep things in the 


real importance. 

It should be noted that this process of de¬ 
canting need not be at all expensive and can 
often cost nothing, as in the case of my first 
pill-bottle, or very little, as in the case of my 
second*-If you wish, it may cost more, as 
would the antique pill-box, but that is, as 
they say, "up to” you. 

In fighting the packaging invasion, as in 
fighting any invasion, there are three types of 
victory in any given battle. One may stop the 
advance of the enemy. This happens when we 
hold on to a decent tin or bottle and continue 
to use it rather than accepting the garish 
plasticated monstrosity with which it is re¬ 
placed. One may drive back the enemy and re¬ 
gain lost territory. This happens when we 
find some older form of commercial packag¬ 
ing, such as my pretty 1930s pill-bottle. Fin¬ 
ally one may rout the enemy completely and 
march on triumphantly to capture his terri¬ 
tory. This happens when the packaging is re- 
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ed by something truly charming, as with 
antique pill-box, or when our face-pow- 
is transferred from a plastic tub Into a 
cut-glass and silver powder jar. 

^Charming packaging does not have to be 
itique or even old. Brown & Poison, for 
xample, issued some time ago a centenary 
i ^bf cornflour which was a delightful facsi- 
lejof their original Victorian tin. This tin is 
P.W:in regular service in more than one Soc- 
‘ty kitchen. Look out for such facsimile tins 
and bottles and remember that such modern 
facsimiles, if you did not get one when they 
were in the shops, cost next-to-nothing in 
junk-shops and jumble sales. 

Little tin boxes, tin tea caddies and similar 
containers can be bought new with Chinese, 
floral or other printed designs which look 
perfectly Victorian and are probably similar 
or identical to factory products of the Vic¬ 
torian era. 

Hair shampoo, now inevitably in plastic 
bottles, can be decanted into any simple 
glass bottle with a written label. If the label 
is not scribbled, but written with a nice pen 
in a fair hand, the effect is pleasingly old- 
fashioned. 

I recently saw some reproductions of Art 
Deco bottles on sale as vases. I cannot imag¬ 
ine any of our readers using them as vases, 
as they were cheap and crudely moulded; and 
besides, only a type would use a commercial 
bottle, even a real and very pleasing one, as a 
vase;—but as bottles , for shampoo, lemon 
juice, olive oil and so forth, they were ideal. 
One had merely to pop a cork in the top and 
label them. Once you are looking out for 
them you will often find felicities of this 
kind—and will, I hope, share them with our 
readers! 

Many counter-invasion measures are even 
simpler. Where a bottle is not hideous in 
itself but has a horrid label, simply stand it 
in a bowl of warm water and soak the label 
off. Otherwise pleasing packages (even facsi¬ 
mile ones) may have "dago measures”— 
metric weights etc.—printed on them. I keep 
a packet of gold sticky stars,—"merit stars”, 
they are rather charmingly called,—and stick 
one over the offending horror. 

The c Rpmantic produces a very useful 
sheet containing an assortment of real-mo¬ 
ney prices and imperial weights and measures 
in different styles and sizes. These may be 
stuck over metric weights and prices instead 
of stars, and are indispensable in the case of 
larger excrescences such as those dreadful 
oblong computer-bits they print on so many 
things. Send £i-os.-od. for five sheets to 
The Tjomantic, B.M.Perfect, London W.C.i. 

Sometimes the "packaging” is almost in¬ 


alienable from the "product”. It is difficult to 
decant toothpaste, for example! The answer 
here is to get one which is reasonably un¬ 
exceptionable. In the case of toothpaste, 
Euthymol in its more-or-less traditional tube 
is the firm favourite. Another possibility is to 
buy a tooth-powder, or even to make one 
according to the instructions given in Mrs 
Beeton or other old books, in which case one 
is free to choose one's own container. 

The favourite toilet soap is unquestionably 
Pears. The oval translucent bar has not 
changed at all since 1880. Toothbrushes, 1 
confess, have so far stumped me and all of 
my acquaintance. People refer despairingly to 
"the Great Toothbrush Problem”. Modern 
plastic ones look hideous. They would be 
more bearable if one could get a black one, 
but toothbrush manufacturers seem to have 
stood Henry Ford’s wise dictum on its head 
and told us that we can have any colour we 
like so long as it is not black. Does any one 
know where one can procure a reasonably 
aesthetic toothbrush? If so, do not leave your 

£9-19-114d 
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Price 9 d / Sy % ^ °rr e . 

^ Jo* ' PRICE 

$ 30s NET 18s ‘ 2 - /A ° 

c Extracts from The Romantic's sheet of real 
prices. Useful for covering computer 
what-nots, pea-money prices and funny 
foreign weights, and for adding that reaction¬ 
ary touch to any acceptable tin or packet. 

fellow creatures in ignorance, but write today! 

But let us not end on this note of de¬ 
feat—for it is the only real defeat we have 
encountered in the entire war. In every other 
skirmish we have carried all before us; and 
you can do the same. With a "fighting fund” 
of nothing or next to nothing any one can 
effect real and very pleasing improvements. If 
one is prepared to commit a little expense to 
the war effort, one may soon find oneself 
blessing the enemy for introducing such truly 
horrendous packaging and thus providing one 
with the final motivation for introducing 
some very charming and delicate things into 
one's life which otherwise would never have 
been there. 

Yes, I think I will buy that pill-box. 







Miss Caroline Scotl~%obinson talks to writers whose ambition is not to be published 

Unpublished books are widely regarded in win any literary prizes. Neither thing could: 
much the same way as still-born children:— possibly touch me. I regard the sort of people 
poor things which have—undeservedly or who write for modern newspapers as utter;, 
otherwise—been denied their chance at life; aliens whose opinions about me or my work,: 
unreal, unconsummated, existing only in the or, indeed, about anything else, are of no vaH 
shadowy limbo of the might-have-been. ue or interest to me; just as an atheist 

It will surprise some, therefore, to learn would have no interest in the deliberations.of 
that among Romantics, books—as well as a college of cardinals. In fact, if a modern^ 
stories and essays—may be written with no critic praised my work, I could only conclude 
view to publication either immediate or event- that he had not understood it. If I won a li- 
ual; yet this is certainly the case. I think of terary prize 1 should be frightened. I should 
the authoress of a number of delicate sket- feel that somehow I had compromised myself. 


ches. These have been read aloud to a number 
of selected friends, both by herself and by a 
few others—reading aloud is a favourite Rom¬ 
antic entertainment. A small number of copies 
of her works have circulated among a penum¬ 
bra of people, not all of whom she knows, but 
all of whom are at least trusted friends of tru¬ 
sted friends. They may be read among a wider 
circle still, but all those hearing them will be 
broadly of the right sort; and in quantity will 
be a tiny fraction of the number of people 
which might be reached by a published book. 
As this authoress said:—“ there are only a 
handful of people in the world with whom 
one would consider sharing one’s soul.” The 
very idea of publication is unthinkable to this 
writer, though she has written one of the 
finest things of our generation. To her, the 
casting of the fruits of her most intimate la¬ 
bour before the late-twentieth century public 
would be to invite desecration;—indeed, it 
would, in itself, be desecration. 

Such a case is extreme. Most of the select 
group of Romantic writers who do not seek 
publication—not, at least, as a primary aim— 
are not actuated by a positive distaste for it. 
Rather, it is something that does not fall with¬ 
in their ambit—or even if it does, the private 
audience is the first and most important. 
Miss Priscilla Langridge, in a recent conver¬ 
sation, said (approximately): “I do not write 
for the modern general public. I could not do 
so if I wished to, which I do not. I have never 
realty lived in the modern world. I do not un¬ 
derstand what makes modern people think 
and act as they do;—in fact it is an abiding 
mystery to me that any one should think and 
act as they do. I do not regard their world as 
my world. I would not know how to begin 
addressing them, nor do I imagine that I have 
anything to say which would be of interest to 
them. There would be no rapport. I heard of 
an authoress who was devastated because all 
the critics were unkind about her work and 
another who repined because she could not 
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“Every one who writes is writing for an 
audience of some sort. He uses a language 
and a set of ideas which he knows his 
audience will understand. I know my 
audience. It Is very small, but it is an 
audience with whom I have a world in com¬ 
mon. They know what I am writing about and 
if they comment or criticise, I can take their 
comments seriously.” 

The modern world is not the world of the 
Romantic writer. Miss Langridge says that 
she has never had a'job’, never had a serious 
friendship with a modern person, or, come to 
that a more-than-nodding friendship at all. 
Miss Genevieve Falconer, another much¬ 
loved Romantic writer who has spent more 
time in ‘Babylon’—and has published—feels 
no more a part of it: “I think having had a 
more modern upbringing distances one from 
it even further. Pop music always made me ill. 
Television was so hateful that I just wanted 
to do violence to the evil little box. It was 
like a fat, square devil grinning in the corner. 
But I have put all that behind me now. I have 
not read a newspaper or seen television for 
—oh, well, not since I left home at seventeen. 

“There is very little shared experience 
between oneself and the modern public. They 
have an idea of the 1980s. For them it was the 
decade when the first Coca-Cola stand was 
opened on the moon; when the Pope declared 
that he was an anarchist; when Bill Cretin 
and the Morons made their hit single “Mur¬ 
der Your Mother”; when the abortion laws 
were extended to allow the killing of children 
up to the age of three, and so forth. Of 
course, I am making all this up. 1 have to do 
so; as far as modem public events are con¬ 
cerned, the 1980s did not exist for me. My 
1980s— our 1980s were the decade of the crin¬ 
oline; the decade of the end of the great 
Oxford Empire and the foundation of two 
wonderful country establishments; the de¬ 
cade of Mimsy Crystal and almost of Won- 
dergirl; the decade of Annette Hanshaw and 
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Iphe Wildfire Club; the decade of The 'Rom- 
p; antic; the decade of Miffy Masters’s moving 
^performance as Cleopatra in a private theatr¬ 
ical at S-. I could go on. It is a smaller 

§|world than the modern public world—which 
Is; gargantuan and covers the entire globe, 
livery selectively and superficially—but it is a 
£ public world. If I have any nostalgia for the 
II1980S, it will be for these things. These were 
lithe 1980s for us.” 

^ '|This may seem to take us rather away from 
g^the'subject of books, but it is germane to it. 
jpMl&s Falconer sees herself as having almost 
Ihaicommon ground with those who see as 
u the real world” the inanities and lunacies of 
,the 1980s as touted by television. “What 
could I say to them or they to me?” Miss 
Langridge and Miss Falconer do not write 
about the modern world. They do not know it 
enough to write about it, and have no desire 
either to know it or to write about it. They 
might, perhaps be expected to write about 
the past, but neither does. Miss Langridge 
has “done some things set in the past, some¬ 
times real, more often whimsical. I write 
things for young children which are always 
set in a sort of never-ending world which is 
not any time in particular.” But most of her 
work is set in the future;—a future which has 
largely returned to traditional values, as she 
believes the future will. “I like to consider 
how a kind, good future might emerge, re¬ 
storing the best things of the past without 
too many of its evils. It is not a Utopia. Every 
age has its evils. Human nature is never per¬ 
fect. I am not a didactic writer in any case. 
My stories are not very political. The future 
world is a backdrop for my characters, be¬ 
cause I could not set them in the modern 
world and because describing that world 
adds an extra dimension to the stories.” 

Miss Falconer’s stories are usually set in 
the present, though not exactly in the modern 
world. “My only real attempt to write a mod¬ 
ern story was The 'Revisionist. It is a cross 
between a supernatural tale and a satire. In 
the satire part I wanted to represent a group 
of dreadful modern student-types. It was 
important because the story turns upon 
showing how they would have been different 
if they had grown up in a different sort of 
world;—but in the end I found that I just 
could not do it. I had met people like that, 
but either I had cut my life off so effectively 
from the modern world, or else I was so re¬ 
pulsed by it, that I could not do it. In the end 
I made them cartoon-caricatures of the 
types, talking about *the righteous struggle 
of the Ecuadorian worm-miners’ and such¬ 
like.” 

The more usual setting for a Jenny FaJco- 
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ner story (the shortening Jenny is almost a 
pen-name—it is never used except for writ¬ 
ing under) is some half-closed society within 
the modern world. The Girl Guides Club of 
Amelia Bingham, for example; the Wildfire 
Club in the story of that name (no relation to 
the real-life Wildfire Club except a whimsical 
one); or a network of families and households 
not a million miles removed from the real 
Romantic network in such stories as 'Pierdita. 

Miss Falconer and Miss Langridge began 
the Romantic game of borrowing one anoth¬ 
er’s characters. Amelia Bingham’s niece, 
Shelmerdine mysteriously arrives in 2014 to 
take the leading role in Miss Langridge’s nov¬ 
el,— Shelmerdine . How she got there is never 
explained in the book, so in The Wildfire 
Clubj Miss Falconer has the circumstances 
leading to Shelmerdine’s propulsion from the 
present as a sub-theme. Yoyo Lenoir first 
appeared in Miss Langridge’s Wondergirl , but 
reappears some 30 years earlier in The 
Wildfire Club—und so weiter. The theme has 
been taken up by other Romantic writers, so 
that almost every Romantic story has some 
place or character which connects it with all 
the others and fits it into a vast chronology. 

To go into which of the characters are real 
people; and which real people have adopted 
the names and characteristics of characters 
for occasional—sometimes quite frequent— 
use (“I never go out without a spare person¬ 
ality”, quips Pippit), would be, as they say, 
beyond the scope of this essay; nevertheless, 
it is important, because it illustrates how 
these stories “live”—not, as do published 
works, by being disseminated to thousands 
of people, but by being a part of the life and 
“culture” of a very small, select “public”. 

With the advent of The 'Rpmantic and now 
The 'English VMagazine , some of these works 
are now being published. Certain writers, 
such as the one quoted toward the beginning 
of this essay, will not offer their work for 
such publication, because the magazines are 
open to the general public. Most Romantic 
writers have no such rooted objection to 
their work being seen; but in any case, they 
regard the magazines as essentially an exten¬ 
sion of the Club. They are still writing for 
people who belong to, or understand their 
world, and that is primarily the audience the 
magazines address. If new people are coming 
to appreciate these things, that is surety a 
happy development. The concentration of 
Romantics in Oxford is over now, and there is 
a species of diaspora which has called such 
means of communication into being. Miss 
Langridge is one of those who thinks that the 
change will ultimately strengthen Romantic 
life as well as Romantic literature. 



A Half-True Story by Miss Amabel Violet Brand 


This Issue's story is rather unusual in that it 
is not quite a story. It is also unusual in ho w 
it came about. Originally we had asked the 
authoress to write a short piece entitled 
"Romance on a Budget " indicating how one 
might live in a Romantic way on limited 
funds. / 4 s we had expected, Miss Brand began 
by basing her piece upon her experiences of a 
rather impecunious but very jolly establish¬ 
ment in one of our University towns in the 
early days of the “Romantic movementShe 
began sketching in the background and soon 
became carried away with the project. What 
she finally produced was a semi-fictional 
account of the early days of the household; 
and one of such inordinate length that it was 
impossible for us to publish it and of such 
quality and interest that it was equally 
impossible not to publish it. The Tlpmantic, 
as you know , does not publish serials, but we 
have nevertheless broken with tradition to 
give you the first part of this intriguing story. 
Part two will appear—we know not yet 
where. Hot necessarily in the next Tiomantic: 
perhaps not in The Tiomantic at all , but cer¬ 
tainly you, dear subscriber, will see it. As you 
know, our ways are many and mysterious. 


Once in the dear, dead days beyond recall, 

When o'er the world the mists began to fall... 

“Out of place”was the phrase which sprang 
immediately to mind by way of describing 
this refrain. It floated down the dingy, 
hideously wall-papered corridor of a late- 
Victorian house which must have seen better 
days—it could hardly have seen worse ones. 
It had been “broken up” as the phrase has it, 
into flats for students. Not broken up literal¬ 
ly, of course, for the house was still physical¬ 
ly intact, but if by “broken up” we may refer 
to the destruction of all that gives a house 
integrity, dignity and individual life, then we 
must allow the expression to be a very apt 
one. 

There is in the fact of decline and decay 
often a species of melancholy romance; a rom¬ 
ance which lies for the most part dormant be¬ 
neath the mundane concerns of everyday life 
but which, on occasion, may be brought vio¬ 
lently to the surface by some combination of 
circumstances—a particular susceptibility on 
the part of the observer; the fact that he was 
seeing the place for the first time—or at any 
rate for the first time unaccompanied by 
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a pressing landlady and solicitous parents; 
the summery warmth of an early autumn 
afternoon which seemed to warm out of the 
brickwork memories as well as smells, both 
old and new. The smells were not pleasant, 
yet not overwhelmingly unpleasant, adding 
to the atmosphere of gentle sadness. He 
stared at his open case on the narrow bed and 
wished that the maid who should have un¬ 
packed it for him had not left the house some 
forty years ago. It was the music, above all, 
that was working this strange spell upon his 
feelings. 

Just a song at twilight. 

When the lights are low 

’And the flick'ring shadows 

Swiftly come and go ... 

He decided to follow it. It was not the 
sort of thing he normally did, but this was, 
after ail, the first day of a new life—a life of 
adventure—and he must begin as he meant to 
continue. Before he could change his mind he 
left the room and set off down the corridor. 
The song was being sung as a duet by a tenor 
and soprano with piano accompaniment. It 
had the crackle and hiss of an old recording. 
It moved him. He loved old songs, old things, 
old people. He had no great love for the pre¬ 
sent. He came to the door from which the 
music proceeded. The paintwork was 
scratched and grubby. The door was slightly 
ajar. He smiled. “When is a door not a 
door?” Some one had once told him that eve¬ 
ry child in England first learned the word 
“ajar” from that riddle. Why was his mind 
running upon such inanities? He was nervous. 
Not merely shy, but also afraid that nothing 
which lay beyond that door could do anything 
other than shatter the delicate mood which 
had overcome him. A group of students, no 
doubt, smirking at the “camp” old record. 
There were no voices within. He turned to go 
and then, on a sudden impulse, knocked 
gently on the door. This was, after all, the 
beginning of an adventurous new life. 

l,c Entrez," called a feminine voice. 

What he saw as he entered the room was 
not what he had expected to see, nor any of 
the things he had vaguely imagined he might 
see. It was what, in his wildest fancy, he 
might have wished to see. It was a young 
Edwardian lady, about his own age—that is 
to say, perhaps eighteen. She sat very erect 
on a chair by a desk with a dip-pen in one 


Barid:.:; She wore a white lacy biouse with a 
Pdgh collar, a black skirt of calf length. Her 
p^fi|was'piled on her head with long wispy 
(foils-falling in front of her rather charming 
fears, Her black eyes were at once demure and 
\vhimsical and her voice, when she spoke, 
seemed not of this half-century—silvery, 
precise, polished; at once confident with a 
hint of patrician autocracy and yet at the 
same time, in a way self-effacingly feminine. 

“And to what,” said that voice, “do I owe 
the honour of this call?” 

He considered something about borrowing 
sugar. After all, she was not really an 
Edwardian lady; just a dull modern girl who 
probably went to discotheques and voted for 
the S.D.P. But the spirit of adventure would 
not die; hope wouid not be quenched. 

“I was drawn by the music. I thought per¬ 
haps I should find a kindred spirit.” She 
looked at him with what seemed to be a new 
interest. His hair was cut close in an old- 
fashioned short back and sides. Beneath the 
tweed jacket was a white polo-neck. He re¬ 
gretted the polo neck. 

“A kindred spirit.” She smiled. The record 
began to make an unpleasant scratching 
sound. He looked to see a battered black 
portable wind-up gramophone. The needle 
had travelled to the centre and was scratch¬ 
ing against the label. ‘Would you care to take 
it off?” She was accustomed to command. He 
obeyed. “A priest once told me,” she said, 
“how when he was young and first at uni¬ 
versity he played a record of the Tallis forty 
part motet, Spem in Alium. He left his door 
slightly ajar and let the music echo down the 
stone passages of his old college. He rea¬ 
soned that all the best sort would be drawn 
inevitably to his room. He, of course, had in 
mind aesthetic young men.” 

“But you have found instead me. Is it my 
youth, my aestheticism or my manhood that 
you call into question?” 

It was a neater answer than she had 
expected. Her interest was retained. “I do not 
like men who speak to a lady of their man¬ 
hood in any connexion. It sounds brash and is 
open to misconstruction.” 

“I am sorry. I have not had the benefit of a 
Victorian governess.” 

“I am Edwardian.” 

“Yes, I saw that at once, though I hardly 
dared believe it. Yet an Edwardian lady, even 
of your tender years, is likely to have had a 
Victorian governess. Speaking of such mat¬ 
ters, do you think we should be here without 
a chaperon?” 

“No, but these are degenerate times. It 
might make things a little less irregular if 
you were to introduce yourself.” 

tfff : 


“My name is Urquhart Feat hers tone- 
haugh.” 

“Do you mind my asking if that is your real 
name?” 

“I rarely use a name that is not scrupu¬ 
lously real.” 

“I am greatly relieved to hear it, Mr Fea- 
therstonehaugh. My name is Melinda Monti- 
cue.” 

“The name I am sure is real, but are you? I 
mean are you a revenant or are you flesh and 
blood?” 

‘Would it matter to you if I were a reve¬ 
nant?” 

“Not at all, so long as you did not dis¬ 
appear. I would happily stay here talking to 
you until the flesh were withered away from 
my own soul and we were revenants toge¬ 
ther.” 

“I am sure you say that to all the reve¬ 
nants. However, your preternatural gallan¬ 
tries are all for naught. It is my unenviable 
lot to be fully incarnate in this benighted 
time—and in this place.” 

“I sympathise—have you seen the bath¬ 
room?” 

“Yes. I believe it is called ‘avocado’ after 
the outer skin of the avocado pear. A fruit 
which has never struck me as entirely sound 
at the best of times. I wonder how any one 
could bring himself to do such a thing to a 
moderately respectable house.” 

“You have much to learn about the modern 
world. Miss Monticue. The modern man does 
nor believe in the after-life, but he seeks a 
kind of secular immortality which may be 
summed up in the phrase: ‘If I may leave the 
world, for my sojourn in it, a slightly uglier 
place than it was before my coming, then I 
shall not have lived in vain’. Of course it is 
the great statesmen, artists and other not¬ 
able figures who practise this philosophy on 
the grand scale, but it is interesting to 
observe how even the humbler represent¬ 
atives of the age—like the modest rentier 
who owns this house—each strive to fulfil it 
in their small way. I find it rather touching.” 

“You are very wise and clearly experienced 
in the ways of the age. As you say, I have 
many things to learn about these times and I 
am in need of an experienced friend who can 
make sure that I do not need to learn them.” 

“I am at your service at ail times, madam.” 

“Excellent. Then let us form a conspir¬ 
acy.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘When I toid you that I am fully incarnate 
in this world it was not quite true. Truth is a 
pungent and a precious substance. It should 
rarely be taken neat and never given to those 
who do not appreciate it. Philistines are well 






satisfied with that system of falsehood which 
is called realism or everyday common sense. 
They should not be served with anything bet¬ 
ter. However, since you have shown yourself 
to possess a finer palate than most, I shall 
give you something from one of my better 
bottles: 

“1 am not fully incarnate in this world. 
Wherever I step becomes, while 1 am 
there—be it only for the most fleeting of 
moments—a twilight realm between two 
worlds. Wherever I strike camp—this room, 
for example—becomes an embassy of another 
world: a piece of sovereign territory that does 
not belong to the late twentieth century. To 
put it in another way, I am fully incarnate in 
this world, but this world is not quite the 
same world as the world which lies beyond 
that door. At the moment, the corridor be¬ 
yond this room belongs to the late twentieth 
century, but when I step into it it does not.” 

"You intrigue me, madam.” 

"And you, sir; you are not wholly of that 
outside world either. You are standing here, 
in this room in a way that few others are able 
to stand. You have entered my bubble. You 
occupy the same room that 1 inhabit. Others 
who come to this room fancy that they stand 
inside and yet remain outside, out in the 
greyness. Do you understand me?” 

"I think I do. I think that there is a golden 
light, a shimmering aura in this room and 
that I have entered it.” 

"Excellent. And can you tell -why that has 
happened?” 

"Because I belong in some way to this 
world.” 

"You could belong to it. At any rate you do 
not belong to the world outside.” 

"You are right. I never have.” 

"Then if you wish we may form a conspir¬ 
acy. You have a room in this house?” 

"Yes.” 

"Then I could draw a golden thread be¬ 
tween this room and yours. Your room would 
become an outpost of the celestial empire.” 

"Then what would happen?” 

"Well, we might expand and colonise: ford 
rivers, conquer old towns and establish new 
ones: slay the dragons of modernism and 
build a new order where once they walked.” 

"It sounds rather jolly.” 

"Oh, infinitely jolly. Nothing jollier. Are 
you in or out?”He studied her. Everything 
she said had the same half-serious, half- 
whimsical tone, yet whatever she meant by 
all this it was obvious that she meant some¬ 
thing and that her question invited a decision 
not to be taken lightly nor yet to be hesitated 
over. He thought of his hesitation at the 
door, remembered what he had expected to 


find and what he had found. 

"f am in,”he said. 

"Excellent,”said she. "I will have to make 
vou my brother.” 

’Why?” 

"Because it would be untoward for us to 
be in a conspiracy together unchaperoned. 
There might be talk. There might even be 
temptation. You will have to be rny brother.” 

"Can you make me your brother just like 
that?” 

"Oh, yes.” 

"But suppose I want to marry you.” 

"It is very early in our acquaintance to be 
talking of that.” 

"It is very early in our acquaintance to be 
closing the possibility for ever.” 

"Oh not for ever. I will un-brother you one 
year from today for one day. You may then 
propose to me if you wish. If I accept I will 
not re-brother you.” 

"This is extraordinary!” 

"Yes.” 

"But-” 

"But what?” 

"But suppose I want to kiss you?” 

"Then you are delightfully privileged. You 
may kiss me on the cheek as a good brother 
should.” 

"Suppose some other chap should kiss you 
during the year?” 

Miss Monticue laughed. "You must ensure 
that his intentions are honourable.” 

"No, but really, it wouldn’t be fair, would 
it?” 

"It will not happen.” 

"You cannot be sure.” 

"Yes I can-oh, but if it makes you feel 

happier I will promise to un-brother you if 
that happens. Now do go and dress for din¬ 
ner. Like a good chap.” 

"For dinner?” 

"At eight. Here. Chop-chop!” 

Dinner was a curious affair, yet a foretaste 
of all that was to follow. Miss Monticue had 
rearranged her boudoir as far as possible into 
a dining room. The table was decorated with 
some flowers filched from the garden and 
displayed in a small but splendid crystal 
vase. The meal had been cooked on the little 
electrical device concealed in a cubby-hole in 
one corner of the room. It was not a rich or 
a resplendent meal yet it was delightfully 
cooked, accompanied by one of those light, 
crisp Mosel wines which can be bought 
cheaply in the most terrible places and still 
be enjoyed by the sort of people who decant 
them into glasses; and the whole aisance 
which Miss Monticue contrived to create 
suggested that this was an occasion of no 
small moment, as dinner always should be. 

: 



Mr Featherstonehaugh had not proper even¬ 
ing dress but had managed a dark suit and 
bow tie. 

‘You look very elegant.” 

"Thank you, Miss Monticue. And you 
look—resplendent.” 

"Melinda.” 


"Sorry?” 

"Melinda. You cannot call me Miss Monti¬ 


cue now that I am your sister.” 

"Really, Miss Monticue. I find it very diffi¬ 
cult to call you by your first name on so 
slight an acquaintance.” 

"Do you really?” 

"I really do.” 



felicity-Jane tried very hard, but she could 
not turn young ‘Hilly into a frog. 

"I say, how spiffing of you. You really are 
not one of those types, are you?” 

"I thought you knew that.” 

"Yes, but I thought you might need 
some-” 

"Educating?” 

"Exactly.” 

"Well, perhaps I shall, but I am not in the 
elementary class.” 

"No, you are not. How quickly they grow. I 
remember you in your knickerbockers so 
clearly.” 

"You don’t.” 

"Yes I do; and I remember your golden 
curls. ‘Bubbles’, we used to call you—after 
the boy on the soap advertisement. You were 
eight before you had them cut off and then 
you howled.” 

"I did not.” 

"You did.” 

"Look, there is no need to make all your 
memories so dashed embarrassing.” 

"I do not make them, I remember them.” 

"No you don’t.” 

"Yes I do. Don’t spoil the magic.” 

"Who said you had to be the elder sister 


anyway?” 

"I did.”Her voice was like a crystal 
flute—so clear, so delicate, so gently com¬ 
manding. "Now sit down and do not bicker. It 
is realistic but it is tiresome.” 

"Really this is excellent. You are a won¬ 
derful cook.” 

"I? Why, Urquhart, you know I cannot 
cook at ail. Marie does all my cooking. You 
must praise the flowers. I arranged them.” 

‘The flowers are really very charming.” 

‘Thank you so much. Brothers so rarely 
notice these things.” 

"Do you think all aesthetes are only sons?” 

"I suppose they cannot be, though it must 
be a great help.” 

"Where—where is Marie now?” 

"I expect she is taking her dinner with the 
other servants. Do you not know that it is 
not done to discuss servants at dinner?” 

"They at theirs or we at ours?” 

"Very droll. Now, which name shall we 
have?” 

"What do you mean?” 

"Featherstonehaugh or Monticue. We can¬ 
not have different surnames you know. Not 
until I am married at any rate.” 

"And perhaps not then.” 

"Perhaps, but to the matter in hand. Are 
you fearfully attached to Featherstone¬ 
haugh?” 

"I have never had a surname I did not be¬ 
come attached to. Are you fearfully attached 
to Monticue?” 

"It has childhood associations.” 

‘That would seem to give you a prior 
claim. I rather like Monticue and besides, it is 
years since anyone else gave me a surname.” 

"Monticue it is then.’’She seized a bread 
knife. "I dub thee-” 

"Can you do magic with an ordinary bread 
knife?” 

"What makes you think this is an ordinary 
bread knife?” 

"Well it-” 

"Ssshh!This is magic! I dub thee Urqu- 
hart-any middle names?” 

"Oh bother, let me think-” 

"No time for that. I dub thee Urquhart 
Montmorency Claude Michael James Monti¬ 
cue.” 

She brought the flat of the blade down sol¬ 
emnly on each shoulder. She did it with such 
an air that it really felt like magic. Urquhart 
felt quite warm and giddy. 

"I say,”he said, "that really felt like some¬ 
thing.” 

"Brothers!”said she. 

"Can you remember all that?” 

"Of course. Urquhart Montmorency 
Claude Michael James Monticue.” 
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“Perhaps we had better write it down." 

“Do not worry. I will remember. To the 
Conspiracy." 

“The Conspiracy." 

* # * 

“Ah, Mr Featherstonehaugh/’said his tu¬ 
tor on the first morning. 

“Mr Monticue," said he. 

“No, no. I am Dr Powell." 

“But I am Mr Monticue. I have changed my 
name." 

“But you had already changed your name." 

“I know. I am very sorry. I do not think it 
will happen again." 

“But Monticue is not a real name. It was 

invented by that little girl-who was she 

now?" 

'Time was when people spoke of a name’s 
being charming or noble, or asked whether it 
was honourable or was blackened. These days 
people only talk about whether it is real. I 
seem to hear nothing else." 

Dr Powell smiled. “It is a long time since I 
had an undergrad who talked like that." 

Whether it was magic or not Melinda had 
cast her spell over Urquhart. Her curious 
world insinuated itself into his very being. He 
attended lectures, made friends, but none of 
it seemed as real and vital as the ivory tower 
he shared with his new sister. Of course, it 
was not all her doing. He had never felt much 
at home in the modern world and now that 
there seemed to be the smallest glimmer of 
some other world, the casual world of the 
modern young person became greyer and 
more remote from him than it had been be¬ 
fore. He could have made his entire existence 
centre upon her and on their two rooms, yet 
he felt somehow that he was not quite per¬ 
mitted to do so. He had no real wish to make 
more than casual acquaintances among his 
fellow undergraduates, yet Melinda seemed 
often to be entertaining modern young 
people—not outrageously modern, but not, 
well, their kind. It seemed to Urquhart 
something of a betrayal. He wondered whe¬ 
ther her magic world, the Celestial Empire, 
was only one of her games among many; 
whether her dislike of the modern world was 
really not as great as his, or whether it was 
something she felt only some of the time. It 
was true that she always dressed in her 
whimsy-Edwardian style—not genuinely 
Edwardian, but very Edwardian looking and 
really not modern at all. It was true that she 
carried herself very carefully and spoke with a 
delicacy that made her seem distinctly 
strange in the modern world. And yet it 
seemed that she mixed with all sorts of 
people and used her unusual style and man¬ 
nerisms to fascinate them. He dined with her 


on many evenings, but by no means all and on 
those evenings when he did not dine with her 
he did not know with whom she dined and 
felt distinctly excluded. He did know that, as 
far as he had understood it, the Conspiracy 
implied that one rejected the modern world 
in its entirety and set one’s seif to build 
apart from it. He felt that even if Melinda 
was not playing a game, she was, at any rate, 
not playing the game. It came to a head over 
afternoon tea one day. “Will you mind fear¬ 
fully if I do not invite you to dinner after all 
tonight?" asked Melinda. These things were 
not normally spoken about. She either invited 
him or did not, but this time she was break¬ 
ing what had virtually been an engagement. 

“I don’t see why I shouldn’t come down to 
dinner in my own dashed house," said Urqu¬ 
hart. They pretended that they lived in a large 
house, Melinda’s boudoir doing duty for most 
of the rooms. 

“Do not say 'dashed* like that, Urquhart, it 
sounds very unpleasant." 

“Well d——d then." 

“Urquhart!" 

“I’m sorry." 

“Good." 

“Doesn’t matter anyway. I’m going to a 
concert." 

“How nice. What sort of a concert?" 

“Bill Cretin and the Morons," 

“What?" 

“I don’t see why you should care," he said 
and stalked out of the room. 

It was Bill Cretin and the Morons, or else 
Bill Moron and the Cretins. Urquhart never 
could quite remember which either before or 
afterwards. His whole seminar group had 
arranged to go and he had given the excuse 
(true as he thought) of a prior engagement. 
He had not the least desire to go, but it now 
seemed to him a way of declaring his inde¬ 
pendence and repaying Melinda in her own 
coin. 

There was something in the atmosphere of 
the hall which seemed ominous from the be¬ 
ginning. Gangling middle-class yobbos, who 
seemed somehow seedier than the genuine 
lower-class variety, milled about. Greasy 
pigtails and filthy torn vests worn as an 
over-garment seemed to be this season’s 
vogue. Many of them talked loudly, using an 
inordinate amount of bad language to punc¬ 
tuate each sentence, not in the relatively in¬ 
nocent and unconscious way that a navvy or 
an infantry private does the same thing, but 
with an oozing, self-conscious degeneracy, 
as if the full biological meaning of each word, 
despite its utter incongruity, was literally in¬ 
tended. Little groups of relatively clean stu¬ 
dents, including his own, watched them fur¬ 




tively, while pretending to be wholly engaged 
in their own conversation, with glances of 
admiration and a general feeling of elation at 
their own cosmopolitanism and inability to 
be shocked. Almost unconsciously, they 
exaggerated the lounging casualness of their 
usual manner of standing, sitting or speak¬ 
ing. 

Urquhart felt literally giddy with discom¬ 
fort. He found the pseudo-louts quite repul¬ 
sive and the manner of his own group so vio¬ 
lently embarrassing that his only consolation 
was that there could not be another human 
being in the hall of sufficient intelligence or 
taste to despise them in a way that counted 
for anything. As far as people who mattered 
were concerned, one might as well have been 
in the middle of the Gobi Desert, so really 
there was no need to be embarrassed, he told 
himself; but it did not help. There are some 
things so mortifying that the embarrassment 
they cause is as real and bodily as an attack 
of fever and cannot be diffused by any argu¬ 
ment, however true. 

Somehow the long minutes swam by and 
eventually the entertainment had begun. The 
morons, or cretins, were like the lowest of 
the sub-yahoos multiplied by some indefi¬ 
nable additional factor of belligerent dege¬ 
neracy which is presumably the modern equi¬ 
valent of “star quality". They used massed 
banks of electrical loud-speakers to amplify 
their screamings, strummings and thumpings 
to the point of physical pain. Their gestures 
had a grotesque, ape-like quality and were 
carefully contrived to convey strange and 
obscure obscenities with every movement of 
hand or hips. They seemed to combine By¬ 
zantine subtleties of vice with the mindless 
crudity of a television programme. 

Urquhart rose to his feet and began to 
leave. “Is anything the matter, Urquhart?" 
yelled one of the girls from the seminar 
group, called Sue. Her voice was inaudible, 
but he read her lips. 

“I feel ill/’he shouted back, forming the 
words clearly with his mouth. 

As he emerged into the air he became 
aware that Sue had followed him. She still 
had to shout, even outside the hall, but she 
could now make herself heard. “What is it? 
Aren’t you enjoying it?" 

'There is no cause for concern. Miss Law- 
ton. I merely require some fresh air. Please 
go back to the concert." 

“I’ll wait with you." 

“I will not be returning. You had better go 
back." 

“I don’t want to go back." 

“Why not?" 

“I hate it." 


“So do I. Shall we go for a drink?" 

Sue Lawton was a neat, well-spoken girl 
from what they call “a good home". That is, 
she had been corrupted by television but by 
little else. She had won a place at university 
by hard work rather than intelligence and 
wore rather nondescript skirts and jumpers 
rather than jeans. She wore tights, which, 
with their seamless and uncrinkled cling, give 
a girl femininity without fascination; a dull- 
edged flawlessness which reminds one of 
machine-made crystal. She wore greying ten¬ 
nis shoes with the air of one who would be 
more comfortable in real shoes from one of 
the chain-shoemakers but must make some 
concession to sloppiness. She had few real 
friends at university and was generally re¬ 
garded as rather odd. She spent most of her 
time in the library which did not endear her 
any further. Urquhart rather liked her as far 
as he liked any of them, partly because she at 
least dressed like a girl of some description 
and partly because he sensed behind her 
quietness some quality which was what he 
would have described as “real", in the sense 
that one refers to pounds, shillings and 
pence as “real money". 

Sue was thrilled by Urquhart’s casual in¬ 
vitation. He too was regarded as odd, but his 
oddness was mysterious and interesting. 
People discussed him at length in the coffee 
bar, which, she was sure, was not the case 
with her. His standing was higher than hers, 
and though he was not greatly loved and just 
as much an outsider as she was, she could 
tell that he was not just pretending not to 
care—that, in fact, he could easily have 
ended his “outsidership" at any time if he had 
wished to. She was acutely conscious of the 
fact that this was the first time Urquhart 
Monticue had gone to a pub with any of the 
class. He was rumoured to stay in his lod¬ 
gings every evening or else to have myst¬ 
erious friends quite unconnected with the 
University. 

It was not, in fact, a pub he took her to. It 
was the bar of one of the largest hotels in 
town. 

'Thank you, Urquhart," said Sue as the 
former ordered the drinks. 

“Now that we are becoming better 
acquainted. Miss Lawton, you may call me Mr 
Monticue." 

She laughed uneasily. 

“No, really, you must. People who do not 
know me call me Urquhart. I make no objec¬ 
tion because there is not sufficient intimacy 
for it to matter, but if we are to know each 
other properly we must move onto second- 
name terms." 

It was a curious evening. Dull was a fair 
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description of it and yet there was a glimmer 
of something interesting just below Miss 
Lawton's surface and the pursuit of this 
glimmer* combined with a disinclination to 
go home kept Urquhart talking to her until 
closing time. It was a strangely disappointing 
experience. She had read some very good 
books and been touched by them very deeply. 
She spoke of hearing a performance of certain 
works of Debussy with a passion that 
brought tears to her eyes* and yet she must 
express everything in language that was pro¬ 
saic* nonchalant and tinged with cliched 
slang, as if any better form of expression 
would be somehow embarrassing and would 
invite mockery; yet the books she loved were 
books wherein the English language was 
played upon with the delicacy of a musical 
instrument. It was as if, unable to be herself, 
she must shroud herself in a cloak of drab¬ 
ness—drab enough* in all conscience* when it 
was worn by those who could understand no 
other way of being, but somehow doubly dull 
when worn by one whom it did not really fit. 

Urquhart attempted to tell her this. Per¬ 
haps it was pointless to do so, but it seemed 
equally pointless to spend an evening with 
her and not to do so and there was some 
chance that it might help her. It was very 
difficult, for he must couch it in terms which 
would give no offence and she was so absent 
from self-knowledge that she would have 
found it hard to understand put in the blunt¬ 
est terms. 

“I don’t know what you mean, Mr Monti¬ 
cue,” she said. 

“I have an image of you,” said he. "I see you 
with rather round spectacles looking much 
more upright and more prim than you do 
now. I think your hair is in a bun. You speak 
very clearly and correctly, but with great 
command over words-” 

‘Td look like a swot.” 

It struck Urquhart as a curious remark. 
Did she not know that she was a swot now? 
How could she not know that it would be an 
improvement to do the thing properly and 
with panache ? “On the contrary* my image of 
you is very pretty. You are very pretty* Miss 
Lawton.” 

"I’m not. I know I’m not.” 

“Oh, yes. I am being perfectly truthful, I 
promise you. Not pretty in the most ordinary 
sense* perhaps* but then who wishes to be 

ordinary? But you have-you could have- 

a special fascination of character which can 
lend a face an exquisite attraction which I 
call pretty, perhaps because I am given to 
understatement.” 

She grinned, flattered and somewhat non¬ 
plussed. It was a foolish and unbecoming 


grin; the grin of a girl who for years has been 
trained into the idea that in order to be 
accepted she must pretend to be a yokel, 
which is the major tenet of modern State 
education. 

By the time he had walked her home a vio¬ 
lent reaction had set in. He felt a dull sick¬ 
ness in the pit of his stomach and reproached 
himself for having taken such a large over¬ 
dose of modern flatness. A half-hour for 
them both to recover from the unpleasant¬ 
ness of the concert would have been suffi¬ 
cient and more than sufficient. He mused up¬ 
on what book or piece of music would best 
wash away the nasty clammy sensation which 
adhered to his spirit and felt faintly repulsed 
by the fact that Miss Lawton appreciated— 
quite genuinely—the same books and the 
same music. He felt in need of some sharp* 
refreshing* mental astringent. 

As he entered the house he noticed that 
Melinda’s room seemed quite silent. He 
guessed that her dinner party was over. 
“Can’t have been that fascinating,” he 
thought morosely. 

He was in the wrong mood to see her after 
their rift this afternoon. To call on her now 
would be to continue with the same bad jud- 
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gement that had made him prolong his con- 
versation with Miss Lawton. He knew it* but 
• it did not prevent him from knocking on her 
door. He needed something to wash away the 
taste of the evening before he retired. 

J.;.; “Did you enjoy your concert?” 

N “Moderately well.” 

: ' “So you actually went?” 

: . “Yes, I did.” 

‘Traitor,” she said with cold finality. The 
very word he would have hurled at her. Her 
face changed somehow. It was the face she 
presented to the world. He was outside the 
bubble. “Melinda, let me explain-” 

“You cannot fraternise with the enemy and 
Then come back here. I shall count to three 
and then, if you are still here, start scream- 
ling. One, two-” 

His heart pounded as he changed for bed. 
He felt bewildered, yet distinctly less sick 
and poisoned than he had felt before. Melin¬ 
da had been a tonic of sorts. An astringent, 
certainly. But was he forever locked out— 
abandoned to a mindless world of Cretins 
and Sues and all the rest of the boring cast of 
the modern comedy of mannerlessness? And 
who was Melinda, anyway? Who was she to 
wield so autocratically the keys of the 
castle? To fraternise herself with the enemy 
and then to accuse him of treason? Perhaps 
he would not return to her. 

The next day, as these thoughts and many 
more like them preoccupied his mind, a cur¬ 
ious chance interposed itself into the course 
of events. Dr Powell, who was discussing his 
essay with him, was called away briefly, and 
while he was gone Urquhart noticed a pile of 
papers on his desk. They were student re¬ 
cords and protruding from the pile was one 
headed MONTICUE, Melinda Ixititia Claribel 
Oriana Gudrun. He should not, of course, 
have drawn it out and looked at it, but he did. 
Her original name was Stephanie Ingham and 
she had lived a perfectly conventional 20th- 
century life, going to a small private school 
and living in a vicarage in Herefordshire. She 
had taken the usual exams, with good but not 


overwhelming results. She had even studied 
modern history. As he tucked the paper back 
into the pile, Urquhart felt that the scales 
had fallen from his eyes. She was just a 
rather ordinary girl. 

Urquhart stalked home. His mind was 
made up to a resolve which was not entirely 
clear but made up in vehemence for what it 
lacked in coherence. He would confront her 
with the truth, he would demand to know 
about her own treason and, if the conspiracy 
was to continue, he must be an equal part of 
it, not an adjunct to the mysterious girl- 
out-of-time and her magical spells. 


He knocked sharply at her door. There was 
no reply, but he knew she was there. He had 
heard clatterings of pots as he passed the 
window. He pushed the door open rudely and 
the sight that met him checked him in his 
tracks. As on the first occasion when he had 
entered the room, he encountered something 
utterly unexpected. 

Melinda was there, but she looked quite 
unlike herself. She wore a knee-length black 
dress with white apron and matching cap. In 
her hands she had a saucepan and wooden 
spoon. Her face was flushed and her move¬ 
ments lacked the studied refinement that 
they usually had, seeming somehow broader. 
Kitchen things were on the table which was 
the dining-table or the tea-table or the 
dressing-table depending upon which room it 
was. She seemed like another person entirely 
and when she spoke, his sense of estrange¬ 
ment was absolute. 

“What are you doing ’ere, you-you 

fell-low?” she demanded in a thick French 
accent. 

“Now look here, Melinda-” 

“’Ow are you calling me?What is zis Me¬ 
linda?” 

“Miss Monticue-” 

“You want ze mistress?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you deleevering somesink?” 

“No.” 

‘Then why ’ave you come by ze back door 
to ze kitchen?” 

‘Well, I-” 

“’Oo are you?” 

“I am Miss Monticue’s brother, Urqu¬ 
hart.’’Ridiculous as it seemed, it was a relief 
to be able to establish himself in the eyes of 
this fearsome little maidservant. 

Her manner softened. “She will see you in 
the drawing room in a quarter-hour. Now 
go.” 

He stood for a moment as if stunned. 
"Vite, vite !”commanded the shrill voice. He 
left. 

As he changed into fresh clothes, Urqu¬ 
hart realised that all his feelings had 
changed. The maidservant was real and if she 
was real then everything else was real. What 
did Melinda’s literal history matter? Perhaps 
she had exchanged personalities with a girl 
from the past; perhaps there was some mod¬ 
ern girl transposed into the real body of 
Melinda, trying to understand the Edwardian 
world into which she had been pitched. One 
could invent an explanation like that if one 
wished to be literal, but why should one wish 
to be literal? It was nonsense to call Melinda 
an ordinary girl. It was like talking about real 
names. He must have caught a mild case of 
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. modern flatness from Miss Lawton even to 
have thought such a thing. He had always had 
an idea that the disease was verbally trans¬ 
mitted. 

He knocked on Melinda’s door. 

“Come.” 

She was cold in the extreme. “Have you 
anything you wish to say to me, Urquhart?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well say it.” 

He paused awkwardly. “Would you mind 
dreadfully if I put my head in your lap and 
cried?” 

She smiled despite herself. “Do you wish 
to do so?” 

'Well, in a way I do. I don’t think I could 
just at the moment but I am sure it would do 
me good.” 

“Is this some sort of apology?” 

“I did not stay at the concert. Only about 
five minutes. It was hateful. In fact it was the 
most hateful thing I have ever seen. I knew it 
would be. Theoretically, at least, I knew, 
though nothing could have prepared me for 

the fact. It was like physical pain-no 

amount of theory makes any difference to the 
reality.” 

'Then why—if it is not a foolish question 
—did you go?” 

“Because of you.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes. You called me a traitor, but you have 
been rubbing shoulders with all those beastly 
modern types. Fraternising, to use your very 
word and keeping me out.” 

'Was it very wicked of me?” 

“Pretty wicked, yes.” 

“I was not really fraternising, you know. I 
was taking some steps toward expanding the 
Empire.” 

“What sort of steps?” 

“Just steps. Do you not believe me?“” 

“Of course I do, but you might have 
explained yourself to me.” 

“I might have and I should have. I did not 
want to show you the tedious side of the 
work. I wanted to introduce you to a widened 
world —fait accompli. I did not wish to con¬ 
fide hopes which might come to nothing and I 
did not have sufficient trust that the whole 
thing was not a game to you. Can you under¬ 
stand that?” 

“Very easily.” 

“But I was wrong. I should not have pro¬ 
tected my own fragility at your possible— 
and, as it happened, actual—expense. For 
excuse I can only say that I did not see it in 
that way until this very moment.” 

“But of course you must protect your 
fragility at my expense. What else is chival- 
ry?”said Urquhart, suddenly abashed. 


"It is chivalry in you to offer such a ser¬ 
vice, nor would it be wrong of me to accept, 
but it is not my part to thrust it upon you 
unasked and even unknown. The fact is, 
Urquhart, that I like to present myself as 
omnipotent. I do not wish to be caught in the 
act of striving for anything. It offends my 
overweening pride.” 

“You are quite right. It is charming in a 
lady to show her weakness in some little 
thing that her friends may help her with, but 
she has no wish to show the rough edges of 
that work which she must do alone;—if she 
must do it alone—” 

“Perhaps I feel the illusion will be shat¬ 
tered if I step out from behind the puppet- 
theatre.” 

“Is it an illusion?” 

“No—yes.—No.' 

Urquhart smiled. “Yes and no. It is illusion 
but the world outside the bubble is illusion 
no less. All human things are theatre;—but 
the true and the good and the beautiful is 
more real than the ugly, even when the ugly 
is stronger and has a larger audience.” 

“Oh, you do understand. I should have 
trusted you.” 

“You were wise not to trust until you 
knew. Perhaps I did not understand until this 
very afternoon.” 

“Shall I let you in on everything?” 

“Only if you wish to.” 

“What will you think of me?” 

“That you are the magic girl out of time.” 

“I am, you know.” 

“Yes, I do know.” 

"Well, then, I have been interviewing var¬ 
ious people to see if they are the proper mat¬ 
erial. Most are not, but I am having a dinner 
party for my short-list tomorrow evening. It 
will be charming to have you there to help 
me sort out the doves from the pigeons.” 

“Do you think there will be many doves?” 

“I must not say anything. We will make 
our own judgements and compare them 
afterwards.” 

* * * 

’And there we must leave them for the time 
being. Will the elective siblings find any doves 
among the pigeons? Will Melinda find some 
real servants (’Marie is real in her way, of 
course, but you know what we mean) ? Will the 
Celestial Empire grow and prosper? Or per¬ 
haps one should say, did these things happen, 
since everything in the story is based loosely 
but definitely upon fact. You will be finding 
out very shortly. You are a subscriber, are you 
not? If not, join up overleaf-but-one. 

If you want your life to be bright and gay, 
Join The Tlomjmtic right away! 
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' The Hadio 'Times, or “ Wireless Times” as 
the Pippsies call it these days, is always good 
for a quaint quotation. Too good, really. I am 
always receiving cuttings of straight-faced 
snippets from that official organ of all-round 
modernism blathering unblushingiy about the 
“liberation” of Viet-Nam or how much hap¬ 
pier and healthier the “sexual revolution” 
has made “us”. It would be tiresome and in¬ 
deed endless to quote from this catalogue of 
inanities which represents, presumably, but 
the tip of the iceberg of folly, fatuity and 
wickedness which is foisted upon those 
feeble-minded enough to be regular patrons 
—or perhaps one should say patients, in 
the sense of passive receptors—of the elec¬ 
tronic mind wash. 

Nonetheless, here is an interesting piece, 
interesting for its use of one particular word: 
“Sylvia Richardson went out to Kenya in 
1931... CHer] life on the farm has hardly 
-‘changed in 40 years. But it is about to. She 
• : is negotiating to sell her land to a group of 
her servants. Since independence, [Mrs 
Richardson] has gone on ruling her staff 
with a rod of iron—but with an underlying 
affection for them. Houseboys, gardeners 
and cook endure her familiar tantrums and 
insults with understanding and loyalty. But 
on Christmas day, up-country, a new spirit 
of toleration is in the air.” 

What does this last sentence mean? I have 
not cut it nor altered its context, nor was 
there anything further to explain it. As a 
piece of English it is enough to make one 
wonder whether 7 he Wireless Times posses¬ 
ses such a thing as a sub-editor. The most 
curious thing, however, is the use of the word 
toleration. What does it mean? Toleration of 
what or whom; and by whom—or what? 

Is it Mrs Richardson who is to be tolerated 
by her servants? No, for she already is. Is it 
she who is to be more tolerant of her ser¬ 
vants? Hardly, for why should this spirit be 
described as being up-country? Is the post¬ 
imperial native regime to become more tol¬ 
erant of white settlers? Or they of it? None 
of these hypotheses makes any real sense. 

I suspect that the writer is using the word 
toleration in a way that many people have 
used it over the last few decades: as a mere 
general-purpose liberal good-word. The 
breaking down of any traditional order is 
automatically rubber-stamped with words 
like 'progress’ or 'toleration’. Let a Wireless 


Times copywriter see the end of a traditional 
relationship of dependency between mistress 
and men and he reaches automatically for his 
bag of approving words and phrases. Tolera¬ 
tion, in this case, was the first one that came 
to hand (it might as easily have been 'pro¬ 
gress’, 'democracy’ or 'sexual freedom’). It 
does not actually signify toleration of any 
one or any thing by any one or any thing. 
It is just a rose-coloured word to apply 
to the destruction of any tradition anywhere. 

One is used, of course, to hearing words 
used in an elastic and imprecise way by mod¬ 
ernists in general and by the hacks of the 
modern “mass-media” in particular, but I 
must confess that it is one of the most bla¬ 
tant and obvious examples I have ever seen of 
one of these modernist syrup-words being 
used purely for its hypnotic qualities rather 
than with any pretence of meaning. 

If I were a Wireless Times sub-editor 
(assuming such creatures to exist) I should 
be a spot more careful in future. This sort 
of thing comes close to giving the whole 
show away. 

Rock of Ages 

Somewhere among my cuttings I came across 
the phrase “Rock music—for better or 
worse—is the music of the modern world ” It 
was said with such conviction that I—perhaps 
I am naive—believed it. My first thought was 
that an age gets the music it deserves. My 
second thought was that it gets the music 
which expresses its real being. 

Strange though it may seem, I hope that 
one or two records of rock music may sur¬ 
vive into a future age. I imagine that in a 
healthy age our times will be very difficult 
really to understand. Words, facts and anec¬ 
dotes will only partly convey their essence. 
The actual hearing of late twentieth century 
rock music played by a late twentieth cent¬ 
ury rock-orchestra (or whatever they call 
them) may do something more. 

Let a future historian bear in mind that 
what he is about to hear was not the pro¬ 
duct of some tiny, bizarre and despised pariah 
cult, but was once widespread to an extent 
which can hardly be believed; and that it was 
once regarded by almost everybody as sane 
and healthy (or at any rate not the reverse 
of these). Then, armed with this knowledge, 
let him actually hear it. I believe it will give 
him an understanding of the ethos of the 
late twentieth century which nothing else 
could possibly give. 

I do not know if there is any truth in the 
dictum that those who do not understand 
history are doomed to repeat it, but in a case 
like this I feel one should take no chances. 
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Gessler^s Cap 

Many of our correspondents, particularly the 
newer ones, when criticising the modern 
world or praising some aspect of the past, 
find it necessary to add as an aside “of course 
l am not blind to the evils of the past” or "I 
realise there was a lot wrong in earlier 
times” or some such qualifying phrase. 

To such people, I would like to offer the 
following observations: 

We live in an age when people who never 
dreamed in the past of locking their doors at 
night now find it necessary to secure their 
houses with bolts and chains. 

We live in an age where, in many areas, 
young and old are afraid to go out at night 
and in many more children are no longer 
allowed to play in the streets or even to walk 
unaccompanied to school or to visit a friend 
alone for fear of molestation. 

We live in an age where the complete 
annihilation of humanity has, for the first 
time, become a possibility. 

We live in an age in which the massive and 
pitiless liberal assault upon the family and 
its associated decencies and loyalties has 
created a nation where one child in ten suff¬ 
ers all the misery and insecurity of a broken 
home; where one adult in four lives quite 
alone; one adult in ten is treated for mental 
illness and the rate of suicide is far higher 
than it has ever been before. 

We live in an age where a tyranny of terror 
and torture, which has murdered more people 
than all the plagues and persecutions of anti¬ 
quity, holds sway over a third of the habita¬ 
ble globe—creating, for the first time in hist¬ 
ory, the 'prison state*, whose subjects are 
not permitted to leave—and none dare lift a 
finger in defence of its helpless victims. (Re¬ 
cent ameliorations of this system serve only 
to illustrate how horrific it was and still is). 

We live in an age where the disruption of 
traditional tribal life and of wise colonial 
rule has reduced many areas of the world to 
appalling poverty and often to mass starva¬ 
tion (the terrible famines in Ethiopia, for 
example are wholly due to 'desertification 5 
caused by the abandonment of traditional 
methods of husbandry, which have nurtured 
the land and fed the people for centuries, in 
favour of progressive modern techniques of 
agriculture and ways of living). 

Every one of these evils—and many more 
like them—is directly attributable, in one 
form or another, to what are called “the for¬ 
ces of progress and advancement 55 . 

These evils are real and undeniable facts 
of the modern world; yet when did you last 
hear one of our bumptious progressive pun¬ 
dits pause In the midst of one of his attacks 
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upon tradition and civilised values to say “Of 
course, I am not blind to the evils of mo¬ 
dernity 55 , or “I realise that there is a lot 
wrong with the world we have created 55 ? 

It is a curious thing, is it not, that the 
evils of the past are constantly urged as 
proof that old ideas and old social orders 
were wrong, yet the new and often greater 
evils of the present are never considered for a 
moment to prove that the new ideas and the 
new social order are wrong? Is it not odd 
that no one, in advocating progressive ideas, 
feels in the least embarrassed by the evils of 
the modern world, nor stops for a moment to 
apologise for them or explain them? Yet ma¬ 
ny who speak against modernism seem im¬ 
pelled to be continually apologising for the 
past. 

No evils are desirable: that is a truism. No 
age has ever been or will ever be without its 
evils: that is another. Whether the evils of 
the past or those of the present are the worst 
is a debate that will probably never be con¬ 
cluded. 

No intelligent person—certainly no one 
associated with this journal—wishes to re¬ 
vive the evils of the past. No intelligent per¬ 
son in the future will wish to revive the cry¬ 
ing evils of the modern world; and, much 
though we might wish it otherwise, no future 
age is likely to be without evils of its own. 

But it is high time that we learned not to 
be cowed by the infantile hypocrisy of the 
progressive propagandists who take the evils 
of all past ages as a disproof of the ideals of 
those ages while failing to apply the same 
criterion to modernism. It is high time that 
those who speak for elegance or innocence, 
for tradition or for decency should learn to 
do so without making the obligatory genu¬ 
flection to the success of the outrageously 
rich and powerful progressive propaganda ma¬ 
chine in one-sidedly blackguarding the past. 

It is high time we learned to treat Ges- 
sler*s cap with the contempt it deserves. 


Groosh of the Month 

This month’s award goes to the Rev. 
Richard Kirker, who has not only coined , 
but actually used the egregious cant- 
term clergyperson. 

PlMMJNTISM OF THE MONTH 
Is created specially for the compilers of 
a recent catalogue for a certain London 
sale-room , in which a Victorian figurine 
of a comic Negro in striped jacket , sitting 
backwards on a chair is described as ''fig¬ 
ure of a young man seated on a chair”. 


iKlft: .: •’ | Taking the Mouse? 

HkmadaMj . 

it, be an unforgiveable breach of 
ipjtrkomantic sang froid to tell you that I wept 
jg&isalt teai s half-way through my first copy of 
, 4 -V 'UieilRomantic •’ Too late if it would, because 
S^Ki|lhavel'It was not anything you wrote—not 
anything In particular; just the overwhelming 
,mse of relief that there was some one in 
TOj^-tbisJ-’dreadful modern world who was not of 
MHBppr''iny whole 22 years 1 have felt so iso- 
'.lated and so little a part of the world about 
Reading 'The ‘Romantic felt like coming 
Ill-home, or at least seeing in the distance that 
mg|;thei*e might be a home to come to, 
s \‘X Only one bother—so much of what you say 
*-SwJs„unds so flip and jolly that I sometimes 
lo sShv onder whether the whole thing is not a 
.-.--at taking of the Mickey Mouse. Tell me it 
■Ifl fe'not. Tell me you really exist and really are 
|hot just anotlier face of modern lunacy, and I 
||l®Pshall be forever your, grateful, 

r- Yes, we ate really real. If we have not quite 
^S!00hfhanfof taking life seriously it is per- 
have lived in an age wherein 
H8H.50 tittle is worthy of serious consideration. 

Miss Langridge’s New Old England 

ffilfil Madam, 

was delighted to receive the new • Romantic. 
Such a pleasure to read a really good new de¬ 
tective story. Miss Langridge’s characters are 
charming and her future world so believable. 
England would be just like that if she came 
to herself again—and why should she not? 

Mr. C. R. Dalton. 

The Charms of Adolescence 

Madam, 

Having saved my life and all that, 1 wonder if 
The‘Romantic could do me another favour. I 
am 15 years old and hate being called a teena¬ 
ger. The whole concept seems fraught with 
ghastliness. Do Romantics between 12 and 20 
exclusive have to be called by this awful 
name or not? And if not, by what? 

Miss T. Jones 

The word "teenager” was invented in 1956, 
and is thus quite outside the ‘Romantic ambit. 
It was not needed before and is not needed 
now. All to do with Yeeth Kydcher, generation 
gaps and similar social corrosives. Quite 
when one stops being a child and begins to be 
an adult is hard to tell. A subtle and magical 
line, not crossed all at once, and one of the 
wistful charms of life which is destroyed by 
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the crudeness of teen-age-ism. Worry not. 
That charm can still be yours, ‘Mistress Jones. 
Use that nomenclature —" Mistress”, rather 
than "Miss”, for you have not yet left the 
realms of childhood, though you have seen 
beyond them. ‘Perhaps you never will quite 
leave them, as many ‘Romantics do not; but 
the time will come for you to be "Miss 
Jones”, and co me all too soon. - _ 

IN PRAISE OF PENCILS 
By Miss Hester St. John 

Romantics delight in pencils. Good, solid 
pencils in plain wood or traditional coloured 
paints; pencils with little indiarubbers on 
top; well-worn stumps of pencil-end; indel- 
ible pencils that make one’s tongue purple 
when one licks them; soft BB pencils and (if :-; 
you must) hard HH ones. I like a softlsh pen¬ 
cil and 1 do not like the point until It .is a'c 
little worn, but our prim young bluestock-i: 
ings prefer them hard and very, very sharp. 

Pencils are one of the things that make the 
world seem sane. A touch of reality which 
one does not have to make for oneself. 1 re¬ 
call thinking in the late ’60s how delightful 
was the word and idea of a shilling. So old- 
fashioned, so mediaeval that it seemed won¬ 
derful that it was still part of life in the era 
of—oh, shudder, let us not give examples—in 
the ’60s. Of course, within a year or two they 
were gone, almost as if some grinning little 
bureaucrat had read my thoughts. But pencils 
are still with us; and red pillar boxes and big 
black London taxi-cabs. The latter two they 
may take away, as they have taken our 
charming red telephone boxes; but I do not 
think they can take our pencils, even if the 
day comes when we must scour the shops for 
them as we now do for decent wooden rulers 
without any foreign measurements on them. 

I do not think there Is any bureaucrat with 
the power to destroy all our pencils with a 
stroke of his nasty little bail-point pen. 

And that, we fear, is all we have time for. If 
you are not a subscriber, do sign the form over¬ 
leaf; and we will see you all next issue. 




